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For the Companion. 


OUR ‘FIGHT’ WITH THE SCHOOL- 
MISTRESS. 


In Two CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I, 
By Isabella T. Hopkins—“Z, A. R.” 


Our new schoolmistress had arrived. So had 
Monday morning. We were on the school- 
grounds in full force before the long, sharp fin- 
ger of the village clock pointed later than a quar- 
terofnine. But the usual games seemed to be 
forgotten. We were gathered into knots. Each 
group was composed of a few kindred spirits, 
who were discussing eagerly the ‘‘new arrival,” 
and the new reign to be established over our re- 
bellious heads. 

We had the well-earned reputation of being a 
“hard school.’”” We had hustled our last master 
out of the window. The one before him had 
been barred out of the school-house. The young 
fellow who had undertaken our education before 
this, we made so wretched that he threw up his 
engagement with the committee, and went to 
work in a stone quarry to earn the money he 
must have for his college debts. 

Now, after all these triumphs,—as we were 
fools enough to consider our disgrace,—we were 
to have a woman set up over us! 

“Of course we’re not going to stand it!’’ said | 
Charcoal Jim, as we had nicknamed a tall, 
black-browed boy, who was in one of the more | 
prominent groups. 

“Stand it?” said Frizzled Tom, whose red hair 
and freckled face blazed as if a blacksmith’s bel- 
lows had been at work on them. ‘Stand your 
grandmother’s apron string! If there’s any fel- 
low here that thinks we will, I should like to 
help him change his mind before the clock 
strikes nine!”’ 

As Tom was the boy who had given the six- 
foot schoolmaster the final tilt out of the win- 
dow, the other boys did not accept this invita- 
tion, whatever private sentiments they may have 
held. The discussion went on, loud and angry 
in some groups, low and murmured in others. 
At last a heavy, white-faced boy, surnamed 
“Turtle,” from his slow movements on all occa- 
sions, began to speak. 

“don’t see the use in being in a hurry,” he 
suid. “Let her go her own way a day or two, 
and then we’ll know what we have to complain 
of, What's the use of being frightened before 
we're hurt? If the ‘cobs’ (committee) are fools 
enough to suppose we’re going to give up, why, 
they'll find their mistake, that’s all.” 

The Turtle’s speech was received with min- 
gled murmur of assent and disapproval. At that 
lstant a sharp ring of the school-house bell, fell 
amakeweight into the balance, and we moved 
towards the door in a body. 

There was something in the way the bell was 
Tung that settled it, after all. In its quick, de- 
cided tone there was not a shadow of begging 
we'd be good, or of fearing we wouldn’t, but a 
clear, straightforward summons to report where 
Wewere due; and we felt that it came froma 
hand that expected to be obeyed. 

The new schoolmistress stood on the platform. 
She coolly ran her eyes over the troops of great 
hulking, towering boys that filed, helter skelter, 
to their seats, as a queen might look down ona 
meeting of her subjects, or a General might 
glance over the forces he had to review. 

Isat down by Charcoal Jim, my old seat-mate. 
The test of the boys disposed themselves accord- 
ing to their fancy, making a most unnecessary 
and prolonged racket in getting settled. When 
at last we condescended to face our new enemy, 
the look of authority in her face melted into one 
of friendly grace, that seemed wonderful to us. 

“Young gentlemen,” she began, and then 
made us a little speech about the pleasure she 
*xpected to find in helping us to make scholars 
of ourselves, and the return she felt sure we 
thould render in assisting her whenever it lay in 
our power, 

There never was a more astonished set of boys 











in the world. Never before in our lives had we 
been called ‘‘young gentlemen.”” Nobody had 
ever supposed we were thirsting for knowledge, 
and offered to help us asa pleasure; and the 
schoolmistress was neither a virago nor a rag- 
baby, one or the other of which characters we 
had been positive she possessed. 

‘Do you suppose the ‘cobs’ have been mean 
enough to bamboozle her into thinking we're a 
set of spooneys?” whispered Charcoal Jim. 

I didn’t know. I was gaping at her, mouth 
and eyes. I was too green and gawky myself 
to understand what I admired; but the vision is 
fresh before my eyes to-day, and I can see the 
gracefully-poised head, the dark, brilliant eyes, 
the finely-cut mouth, now firm, now sad, now 
breaking into a smile that ought to have brought 
us down, like a set of ten-pins, ‘‘every time.” 
What the other boys saw I don’t know; but 
that speech did the business for the first day. A 
rebel would have felt as ridiculous as if kicking 
off the head of a rose to show he wasn’t afraid 
of it. But each boy felt intuitively that his 
neighbor would not hold out long; and sure 
enough, by the afternoon of the second day, ex- 
perienced eyes saw clear symptoms of a gather- 
ing storm. 

Did the schoolmistress see the same? 

There was not the slightest sign that she did. 
The bell rang the same straightforward sum- 
mons. She stood with the same quiet dignity to 
watch us to our seats; but without a moment’s 
delay she called the highest reading class. 

“Young gentlemen,’’ she began again, ‘‘I shall 
instruct this class once a week by reading to 
you myself.” 

And before we had time for more than a stare, 
she began in clear, musical tones a story of the 
days of chivalry, in which proud and princely 
knights found their greatest pride in reverent 
and tender service to all weaker than themselves, 
from the fairest lady of the court to the hum- 
blest child lost by the wayside. 

The schoolmistress had been too much for us 
once more, Nota soul of us had the least idea 
what knighthood or chivalry meant when she 
began. Every boy in the school-room listened, 
fascinated, with open mouth and ears. When 
the story was done, the class turned awkwardly 
and shyly to their desks, and order reigned. 

But not for long. To call the Four Corner 
School a “hard set,’’ meant every letter of what 
the words expressed, and by the next day we 
were ashamed of ourselves. 

“She don’t come that little game over us 
again,” said Frizzled Tom, with mingled wrath 
and scorn in his tone. “I say we’ve been wear- 
ing her pinafores long enough. It’s time to show 
her what's underneath them.” 











Tom, and the plan of attack was soon settled. 
Charcoal Jim, the only boy who studied Latin, 
was to present himself as the first fortress in re- 
bellion, and let the schoolmistress try her hand 
at reducing him. 

We went inte the school-house, and Jim was 
soon called by the teacher. He stepped to his 
place, with a wicked light in his eyes, and fur- 
tive glances followed him from every seat. Not 
one of us knew a word of Latin, but we soon 
made out that he was making a dreadful piece 
of work with bonus-a-um. 

“‘Nominative,’’ said the schoolmistress, setting 
him back to the beginning. 

Jim began again,—a second and third time, 
and the teacher’s eyes flashed fire. She saw 
what he intended as plainly as he did. Ina mo- 
ment she looked him steadily in the face. Then 
she spoke in a low, steady voice. 

“You can say that declension perfectly if you 
choose, and I will not hear another recitation 
from you until you do.”’ 

“The next class may come up.” 

There was 2 moment’s hush. Jim stood still 
on the floor, taking a bewildered look at the sit- 
uation, and turning red and then white, as his 
eye met the half-concealed grins of the small 
class coming up. 

If he had been ordered to his seat, he would 
have stood where he was. If he had been told 
to stand still, he would have gone to his seat, 
and fight or defeat would have been the teacher’s 
alternatives. But here he was, simply dropped, 
and the smallest class in the school coming up, 
while he stood awkwardly in the way, no one 
seeming to care the snap of a finger whether he 
got out of it or not. 

It was too much; he stood his ground a mo- 
ment Jonger. Then he fairly stumbled to his 
seat, to hide as well as he could from the dozens 
of eyes winking at him on every side. 

The battle was won for that day, but it was 
the last victory. Charcoal Jim was raging. The 
rebels, when the fun of his discomfiture was 
over, were rampant again in their own behalf, 
and Friday was crowded full of petty insults, sly 
whistles, untraceable noises, and a thousand and 
one tormenting devices by the boys for torturing 
their prey before the final spring. 

Saturday came. We met by agreement upon 
the playground. A General was to be chosen, 
and an attack made which should terminate the 
brief indignity of the schoolmistress’ reign. 

‘We've been a precious set of spoons this 
week,” said Frizzled Tom. ‘Does anybody want 
to go on?” 

A general groan was the answer, then a cry of 
“Follow my leader!” and Tom was chosen Gen- 
eral by acclamation. 











The majority of the boys were always with 





. His orders were quickly given. It was plain 


petty persecution was not “heavy guns enough” 
to drive the schoolmistress from the ground, and 
bad as we were, we could not come to an open 
fight with a woman. So the old trick of “bar- 
ring out,’’ was decided upon. 

The school-house stood in a lonely spot, well 
hidden by trees. There was little danger of our 
being observed; but we took every precaution, 
and worked away in silence, using screws and 
screwdriver instead of hammer and nails, and 
keeping a look-out stationed where he could 
command a view of the road. 

Before the short autumn twilight came on our 
work was done. The door was barred on the 
jinside with two heavy pieces of oak plank. 
Every window was gridironed with narrow strips 
of the same, and we were ready to retire, leavy~ 
ing the old school-house looking as meek and as 
innocent as we had found it. 

If IT hadn’t been a miserable coward I should 
have told Tom what I felt all the time,—that the 
only crime of the schoolmistress was trying to 
help us out of the slough of ignorance we want- 
ed to stay in; but I was aco ‘ard, and so I held 
my tongue. 

We stole away, one by one, and I felt guiltier 
than ever when, nearing home, I found myself 
waiking just behind Dea. Bulberry, the chief 
school-committee man. Then I saw the school- 
mistress coming, and I caught a look of pain and 
perplexity in her face that gave mea pang in re- 
| turn, She bowed pleasantly as she passed, and 

when she was out of hearing, Dea. Dalberry 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder towards her, 
and said to the man he was walking with,— 

“That’s a spunky critter,—that there gal! 
We've got the worst school here you can find in 
fifty miles square, and she’s took it, and don’t 
mean to be scared away neither. She’s got a 
miserable scapegrace of a brother. It takes ev- 
ery dollar she can earn to keep above water, and 
we offered hera big bribe to come here; but 
I’m afraid we done wrong. She'll stay though, 
now she has come, if mortal flesh can do it.’’ 

I crept home without any reflections on Dea, 
Bulberry’s grammar. I had a miserable feeling 
hanging about me, and the heavy black clouds 
that had been gathering up from the east the last 
hour did not help to dispel it. It seemed as if 
their inky fringes lowered a special frown on the 
Four Corners School, and the wail of the wind 
creeping up round the rocky points of the ‘“‘Grid- 
iron,” as the bony spurs of rock running out 
from our bit of seacoast were called, made me 
shut the door and hurry in by the firelight ina 
way Frizzled Tom would have been wroth to be- 
| hold. 

“It’s going to be a rough night,’’ said my 
| brother Jack, as he opened the door again, and 
| looked anxiously out into the gathering dark- 
|ness. ‘I hope there isn’t much sail set within 
twenty miles of the Gridiron. It will be blowing 
a living gale straight on to the coast before 
morning.” 

Now Jack was the one grand admiration of 
my life at that time, and it was partly the 
thought of what he would say to our perform- 
ance at the school-house, that had made my 
heart go so far down into my boots all the after- 
noon. 

Jack had gone before the mast at my age, and 
worked his way up, like the man he was. When 
he got to be mate I gazed at him, and dreamed 
of him with mingled awe and wonder; but now 
that he had come home, gayer and handsomer 
than ever, to say good-by before taking com- 
mand of his own ship, I should have thought it 
an honor to brush his shoes, if not quite to let 
them walk over me. 

Frizzled Tom gazed at him with much the 
same eyes, and had asked, quite humbly for 
him, just before Jack went off for the last voy- 
age, if he would take him along, and I never 
forgot Jack’s look as he answered him. It was 
as full of withering contempt as such a jovial, 
kindly face could well carry, as he said,— 
“Take you for a sailor? You haven’t the first 
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principle of a sailor, or a soldier, either, in your 
soul. You don't know that obedience is as hon 
orable as command, and the only way to be re- 
spectable is to respect other people first.” 

And Tom had slunk away, with a pretty cer- 
tain feeling that Jack knew who was the ring- 
leader of the Four Corner School. 

(To be continued.) 
> 
For the Companion, 
THE PROFESSOR’S RAG BABY. 
By M. A. Denison. 

The professor sat in his study, which looked 
very dim. ‘The rays of the shaded lamp fell 
only upon the paper over which his pen glided 
rapidly. The study door opened, and a young 
girl entered almost timidly, 

‘**Papa,’’ she said, in a low voice, 

“Hush, my dear! I can’t hear a word,—not a 
word,” he said, without looking up. 

“But, papa, if I could just speak a moment;’”’ 
and the bright face that had looked into the som- 
bre study so full of hope, so flushed and eager, 
fell at the decided gesture of the old professor’s 
hand. ne little minute she lingered, but seeing 
that her father had turned from her, and was 
busy with his pen, she moved reluctantly away, 
and went out into the hall. 

A man sat there on one of the substantial oak- 
en chairs, a man who seemed to have fought a 
hard fight with poverty. The tinted globes 
above threw over him rich color and softened 
shadows, but they did not prevent one from see- 
ing that his clothes were very old and thread- 
bare, that his hand was almost transparent as 
he held it towards the register at his feet, from 
which the warm air seemed to come with a wel- 
come in it, 

He had the face of a scholar. 


The clear, white 


brow, scored with a few deep lines, and over 


which the rich waves of hair, now turning gray, 
clustered in curls, proclaimed him a thinker. 
was, even in his advanced years, a very hand- 
some man, though his general appearance proved 
that learning, genius, and constant toil, had done 
little for him beyond keeping him in bread and 
butter. 

“Papa is engaged. lam so sorry!” 
Fay by all her friends. 

“Did you tell him my name?’ 
anxiously. 


asked the man, 


“1 tried to, but Lassure you I dared say noth- 


ing when I saw him writing. 
autocrat at his study table.” 

“As of old,” replied the man, half-smilingly, 
half-bitterly. 


Papa is a perfect 


his brows contracted, “he might not care. 
cessful men seldom care for nobodies. 


hoped he might, as we were old friends. 


mind. I must be going.” 


There was something so desperate in the tone 
with which this was said, something so despair- 
ing in the look and manner of the man as he rose, 
that the girl's tender heart went out towards him. 


“You must try again, indeed you must. 
sure papa will remember an old friend. 
Thave heard him speak of you. 
where you live. 
to give it to him.” 

“T live,” 


would probably care to be seen, 
consequence,” he added, bitterly. “We 


another moment death 
whiter than his face. 


could not have 


“O, sir, Lcannot let you go unless you tell me, 
and she held the door with 
“T am so sure papa will help 


indeed I cannot!” 
her frail touch. 
you,—so sure!" 


“Help! muttered the man between his teeth. 


“God grant, ehild, you may never know what it 


is to ask for help!*’ The winter air whistled in 


the door was shut, and Fay Driftson stood alone 
in the spacious hall, frightened and trembling, 


and wiping the hot tears from her eyes. 
“Bless my soul!’ 


Edson,—poor old Jack Edson! 
a misfortune that I could not see him! 
didn’t you tell him to wait?” 

“T did, papa; but he acted like a crazy man. 


And then he looked so pale and suffering, and | 


80 disappointed!" 
“Yes, that’s Jack, all over. 


would have been better for him. 
you tell me who it was?” 


“Pana!” exclaimed Fay, reproachfully, 


He 


said the 
girl, whose name was Fanny, but who was called 


“And, after all,” he added, reflect- 
ively, as his eyes seemed gazing into space, and 

Suc- 
I don’t 
know that he could help me, though I have 
Never 


Tam 
I know 
Please tell me 
1 will write it down and be sure 


said the man, and then his voice fal- 
tered,—‘'I live where not an inmate of this house 
It’s of no great 
ran 
starve!”’ and then a great spot of red dashed his 
cheeks, he gasped as if with horror at betraying 
the miserable secret of his destitution, and in 
been 


cried Prof. Driftson, staring 
hard out of his goggles, as Fay handed him his 
tea an hour afterward, ‘“‘you don’t say that was 
Well, well, what 
Why 


If he had been 
more willing to wait, one time and another, it 


Why didn’t 


THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





“TI know, I know. I have forbidden you even ! 


to approach me when I ain busy upon my essay. 
But I’m none the less sorry. Starve, did he say? 
The poor, scholarly fellow, with his quick tem- 
per and sensitive spirit! He has been his own 
worst enemy. We must find him, I dare say, 
now, he is very angry with me.” | 

**Wouldn’t you help him, papa?”’ 

“Help him! Help John Edson! I was go-| 
ing to say almost ‘to the half of my kingdom.’ 
I only wish you had pulled the pen out of my | 

fingers, or pulled my hair. But, tut-tut! I am 
giving you lessons in insubordination. Any way, 
| we must try to find John Edson, my darling.”” | 


| “Pm so glad to see little Benny looking so 
| well!’ It was Fay Driftson who spoke. She 
| sat between the window and the bed. Snowy | 
pillows framed in the white face of a pretty ten- ! 


year-old boy, who was now getting well of a fe- | 








} 


Just where his hand could touch them, a | 
heap of luscious grapes, which the sun turned 
into transparent emeralds, lay on the snowy covy- | 
erlet. The little room was homely, but clean, | 
and as tastefully ornamented as the meagre fur- 
niture would allow. 

“Yes, and Benny has been looking for his | 
teacher, I can tell you,’’ said the pleasant-faced | 
woman, his mother, as she stirred the contents 
of a bowl. ‘You don’t know how glad I was to | 
see you coming! And we've been very comfort- | 
able since your father got my man that nice place, | 
very comfortable indeed. It would have been a 
terrible trial if Benny had gone to the hospital; 
there’s such a comfort in nursing them you love! | 
Now there’s the poor Edson family in the room | 
across the hall. It do seem hard, and him a real 


ver. 


from the bed. 

“Edson, did you say—Edson?” 

“That's the name, miss, fsure,’’ replied the 
woman, staring. 

“How many of them are there? 
| the matter?’ asked Fay, hurriedly. 

“Only three, miss; the father, which his face 
is like a dead man’s, sometimes; the mother, a 
poor, spiritless little body, and the daughter, a 
girl of your own age, she might be, miss, who 
fell, coming home with some shop work, one 
day, and is on her bed in consequence. I don’t 
know what they do for victuals, I don’t, indeed, 
miss; and how are they goin’ to pay the doctor's 
bill?” 

“Edson,’’ murmured Fay, who had seated her- 
self again, ‘‘and a daughter sick and in want. 
Poor, poor girl! O, I wonder if I might go in 
and see them? If it is the Edson papa knows, it 
is an old friend of his. I’ve a great mind to.” 

“Indeed, I do think it would be a charity, miss, 
for they seems people too proud to tell their 
troubles.” 

How it was done, Fay could scarcely have told, 
but she found herself in a large bare room, as 
comfortless as human habitation well could be, 
and beside the low pallet, scantily furnished, on 
whose shabby but clean pillows a sweet, pale 
face lay, looking patiently up into her own 
brimming eyes. 

“T have come to sit with you a moment; may 
1?” asked Fay, drawing the broken splint rocker 
closer tothe bed. “‘If your father’s name is John 
Edson, he is an old acquaintance and college 
chum of my father, Prof. Driftson.’’ 

“His name is John,’’ replied the invalid, ina 
sweet, low voice. “I have heard him speak often 
of the professor. Poor papa!’’ and her mouth 
trembled very much. ‘Iam so glad you came,” 
she added, a few moments afterwards, “though 
there is nobody here but me. Mamma has gone 
out a littleway. We were not always so wretch- 
edly poor,’ she said, turning her head away, 
‘but papa has been unfortunate.”’ 

“Never mind, we won't talk of that,’ said 
Fay, brightly; and in a very short space of time, 
the two girls were chatting familiarly; so that 
when Mrs. Edson returned, she was surprised to 
hear them laughing. After an introduction, and 
while Fay still held the little cold hand of the 
;| shrinking woman, the sick girl said,— 

“T was just telling Miss Driftson papa’s story 
of the rag baby.” 

*O, my dear, you shouldn't do that,” was the 
timid rejoinder. 

“But Iam glad she did. It was very funny, 
and I am quite sure papa has not forgotten it,”’ 
said Fay. ‘But I must go. Let me come again 
to-morrow, won't you. Papa will be so glad to 
hear from you.” 

That night the professor laughed long and 
heartily at Fay’s recital of the old story. 
| It seems that when he and Edson were college 
chums, in their first year in class together, they 
both fell in love with an old tutor’s daughter, a 
winsome little lass of seven years. Christmas 
Day came round. They were both too poor to 
| give presents, when the professor, then plain Joe 


And what's 





j nimble fingers accomplished the result. 


is | off-cast rag baby shone. resplendent in a two- 
born gentleman’’— | 


Fay had risen, and, with parted lips, turned | 
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Driftson, bethought himself of an expedient, and 
set to work, being somewhat skilful with the 
needle, to manufacture a rag baby. 

His tools were an old razor, a darning needle, 
and a sailor’s thimble. During the process of 
sewing, he locked himself in; but one night John 
Edson, being jealously disposed, found an en- 
trance to his room in some surreptitious manner, 
and surprised him at his work. 


The poor little mannikin lay completed on the ! 


table, but another problem had arisen, and Joe 
was deep in the process of solving it. How 
should he dress the luckless wight? It never 
was dressed, for John was merciless and unspar- 


ing with his ridicule, and once, in a fit of wrath, | 


ealled him, before several of his classmates, 


Ragbaby Joe.” | 


“And what became of the rag baby, papa?”’ 
“Tt is in the old trunk I carried with me to 


| college when I was a poor, struggling boy. I 


have an idea,” 
chair, laughing. 
him some day, and I will.’ 


He threw himself back in his 





from one little needle-woman to another, prond- 
ly exhibiting the stitches, or folds, or embrojd- 
ery she hasin hand. Their finished garments 
are produced, and we gaze in wonder first at the 
elaborate piece of needle-work, and then at the 
feeble-looking workers who have produced it, 

“These orphans are waifs and strays collected 
from Paris and the neighboring country, and, 
inspecting them narrowly, it was easy to see py 
their weak eyes, narrow chests and stooping 
shoulders, how much their unnatural life was 
telling upon a physique already but too predis. 
posed to sickness and debility.” 


+o 


For the Companion. 


SKUE LONG AND TEDDY. 
Skue Long had almond-shaped eyes, set slanting 
in the sockets, and a very long horse-hair pig-tail, 
which reached nearly to his heels when uncoiled, 
But it was not uncoiled very often, for Skue Long 
had a large experience with ‘Melican”’ boys, and 


“I told John I'd be even with | knew enongh to put temptation out of their way, 
| Skue kept a wash-house. It was a clean wash- 


He went out in the hall, lighted a small bed | house, too, where the floor was sernbbed, and the 


lamp, and hurried up stairs to a garret room, 
where stood the little hairy brown trunk. Pres- 
ently he re-appeared in the study, the rag baby 
wrapped in a bit of paper in one hand, and a 
huge wallet in the other. 

“Tt strikes me,” 
merry laugh at the odd, shapeless object, “that 


this baby needs clothes, and with your help, 


Fay, we'll dress it right royally.” 

With that, he opened the wallet, and took out 
ten twenty-dollar bills. The girl’s ingenuity and 
The 


hundred-dollar suit. A hundred-dollar turban 
ornamented its bald, yellow head, and the rest 
of the money was deftly arranged so that the 
despised mannikin made a respectable show of 
comfort combined with costliness. 

Next, Fay produced a box, in which the 
precious gift was deposited, and the professor 
wrote the following note. 

“DEAR OLD JOHN,—I can never forget that your 
noble father laid me under obligations which it 
would be impossible for me to pay in a lifetime. 
Accept, therefore, as a small token of my gratitude 
to him and affection towards yourself, the enclosed. 

“Yours while life lasts, RaG-BABY JOE.” 

Shall we follow the little gift to the cheerless 
home? There sits John Edson, utterly discour- 
aged, and almost ready to forfeit the life so ob- 
jectless to him. Hunger and misery have un- 
hinged his mind, and he cannot feel the enormi- 
ty of the crime with which dark spirits are 
tempting him. 

The mother is warming over some old tea- 
grounds, and a small loaf stands on the table,— 
all there is in the house to eat. The sick girl 
prays silently that God will bring aid to the poor, 
struggling father, and give him one chance more, 
when a tidy-looking woman opens the door and 
silently puts a parcel down by the threshold, and 
disappears. 

There is a moment of anxious surprise, then 
John lifts the parcel, and pulls at the twine, and 
opens the box, and reads the note. At first there 
is a hysterical laugh, ending in a sob, as he lifts 
the weird, greenish object, and then the bills are 
slowly removed, one by one, and placed in the 
wife’s trembling hand. There is no ecstasy, but 
|a solemn joy. John is proud no longer, but 
humble and thankful. The eager eyes of the 
| girl shine like diamonds as she whispers,— 

“Papa, you'll thank God now, won’t you? 
Didn't I tell you He would send help?” 

> 
NEEDLE-WORK IN FRENCH CON- 
VENTS. 
The land of fine linen is France. Every arti- 
cle of wearing apparel that linen can be turned 
into is there made with the greatest care 
elaboration. Upon linen for female wear an 
enormous amount of labor is bestowed. An 
English journal takes its readers into a French 
convent, that they may see a trousseau in hand: 
“We enter, then, a large, airy, whitewashed 
room, with crucifix over the mantelpiece, and 
religious mottoes painted on the walls. It has 
large windows on each side, and seldom any 
kind of curtain to keep off the dazzling light of 
midday summer. 
| “Sitting on high benches without backs, are 
| twenty, thirty, fifty girls, as the case may be, of 
| all ages, from four and a half to twenty-one, 
| busily plying their needles. At each end of the 
room presides a sister, and her quaint nun’s 
| garb is the only break in the prevailing monoto- 
ny,—a large, bare, overlighted room, rows of 
little children and young girls in white caps, blue 
checked dresses and white aprons, who stitch 
away silently, x!most automatically, while the 
bright summer howrs pass by. 

| “As we enter they rise, and remain standing 

while we inspect the work, The sister takes us 


and 





| windows brushed, and the men were inot allowed to 
smoke “any more opium very often ;’’ for Skue had 


some aristocratic people among his customers, If 
they should ever detect a “Chiny” smell in their 


| linen when it came from his laundry, they would 


. a i | forsake him at once. 
he said, joining in Fay’s! 


He washed for Teddy’s mother, too. Not that she 
was aristocratic. No; she earned her living by sew- 
ing in a carpet store. She lived next door to Skue 
Long’s, and as she could save nothing in strength or 
time by doing her own washing, she patronized him, 

Teddy was heronlyson. He had blue eyes, merry 
and sharp, and deep-red cheeks, and moppy light 
hair. He knew Skue Long, and Skue Long knew 
him,—to his sorrow. If Teddy’s mother had moved 
| away and taken lodgings a good deal further off 
from his wash-house, I think he would have bid 
Teddy good-by without a regret. 

I don’t suppose I can tell you everything that he 
did to torment Skue and his men, nor always pre- 
cisely what it was. He never broke but one win- 

ow. His mother had to pay for that; and in a pri- 
vate interview with Teddy, she advised him not to 
break any more; and she emphasized her remarks 
in such a way that he never did. But he did a hu- 
dred other things that she never heard of, and that 
none but a mischievous boy would ever have in- 
vented. 

But Chinamen are very patient and long-suffering, 
and Teddy had come to think that he might do any- 
thing he saw fit, to annoy and pester his pig-tailed 
friends, and none of them would ever dare to pun- 
ish him for it, or even to resent it. 

One day,—it was a miserable day, dark, and driz- 
zly, and dull,—Skue Long packed a basket of clean 
clothes to take up to “Mrs. Bush Street.” Skue 
could not remember the “Melican” names of all his 
customers, you see, so he sometimes called them by 
the name of the street where they lived. 

“Mrs. Bush Street’’ was a good customer, and very 
particular, and he was glad enough to be able to get 
her clothes dried and ironed at the proper time, for 
the sun had not been out brightly and honestly for 
three days, until the morning before. The clothes 
looked nice and white; the tucks were ironed down 
and the ruffles fluted in his very best style ; and hean- 
ticipated with some pleasure the putting of “two 
dollar hop” (half was a hard word for Skue) into his 
pocket when they were delivered. 

All would have been well had not the rascally 
Teddy happened to be peeping about the wash-house 
when Skue packed the basket. 

No one noticed him, for nearly all the Chinamen 
were abed and asleep, having been up all night, 
ironing “Mrs. Bush Street’s” clothes. Their beds 
are easily made up, for they just lie on the floor, with 
a round log of wood (having a head-place hollowed 
in it) for a pillow. 

Teddy got his feet wet and his clothes wet in the 
drizzling rain while hanging about, watching Skue; 
but he seemed to feel very gay in spite of all that, 
and could hardly keep from laughing aloud when he 
saw Skue Long raise the basket to his shoulder. He 
skipped home across the alley in a great hurry, and 
peeped out, laughing all the time, through the blinds. 
| Skue had very sharp eyes, but just then he was not 
| thinking of any mischief, so he did not see the small 
| stout cord which his rogue of a neighbor had stretched 
across the dark alley. The consequence was, thathe 
tripped, and over he went, full length, while all 
“Mrs. Bush Street’s’’ fine clothes, with their fancy 
| tucks and fluted ruffles, went flying out of the basket 
| into the mud. 
| Behind the blinds Teddy watched the fun, and 
| when he saw Skue Long tumble, and appreciated 
| the success of his trick, he fell on the floor, and 
| rolled over and over, in a perfect paroxysm of glee. 

It never seemed to occur to the young trickster that 
| he had done a mean and contemptible act. 
| Skue picked himself up. He gathered the muddy 
| elothes into his basket. Had Teddy been looking 
out of the window just then, instead of rolling © 

the floor, he would certainly have thought that Skue 
| Long’s face was the most “blazingly mad” one that 
' human being ever scowled with. 

Skue looked at “Mrs. Bush Street’s’’ clothes 
Then he looked at hisown. They were covered with 
mud, and nearly all Chinamen are fastidiously neat 
about their clothing. Skue was particularly 50. 
| He evidently guessed who was the author of the 

mischief, for he cast a look towards Teddy's doch 
| and shook his fist with a fierce emphasis that woul! 
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have caused that young man’s mother some uneasi- | and walls. But the sea-plants, vegetable and ani- 


ness, had she seen it. 

But whatever Skue Long’s private feelings may 
have been, he maintained a profound silence. In- 
deed, he treated Teddy afterwards with more than 
,usual patience and consideration. 

Whether Sam Yek or Him Kee knew more of 
Skue’s intentions than others did, I cannot say; but 
they two seemed to regard Teddy as a special favor- 
ite after the “accident” which happened to “Mrs, 
Bush Street’s” clothes. 

Teddy had told of the trick to one or two choice 


mal, can outdo the land-plants in the line of beauty. 


| Mr. John N. Stowe has in his possession a curiosity 


from the deep which has excited wonder from all 


| who have seen it. It consists of an old-fashioned, 
| large-sized black glass porter bottle, coated over 
' with coral of the finest composition, parts of which 
‘areas red as blood. From the cork stopper there 


protrudes a sea-fan weed of small size, which ap- 
| pears to have been fastened in by some one, though 
| the finder of the bottle stated that it was sticking 
| out when found. Little shells are bound in by the 


spirits as an excellent joke, and when they met, they | coral coating, which branches out on one side of the 
sometimes had a quiet chuckle over it; but as far as | bottle toaninchin height. This curiosity was found 


skue Long was concerned, the affair seemed to be 
puried in oblivion. 
After a few weeks had gone by, the Chinese New 


by ason of Mr. Westerlage, in fifteen feet of water, 


| in the bay in the line of Fourteenth Street, last sum- 
mer. An old sea-captain who saw it says it must 


Year arrived, and the whole Celestial population in | have made its way from some far-off part of the 


California gave themselves up to a series of festivi- 


ties that lasted a week, to the entire neglect of busi- | 


ness, and the great disgust of “Mrs. Bush Street,” 
aud of many others. 
At Skue Long’s establishment the doors were 


locked, the windows boarded up, and no washing | 


could be done ‘for love or money.” Teddy was 
yery sorry. His occupation seemed to be gone. He 


consoled himself by drawing with charcoal, pictures | 


of the wash-house proprietor and his assistants on 
the boards, and writing “small pox” in every availa- 
able place. 


He also completely tattooed the outside of the | 


house with lumps of mud. Still he found that time 
hung heavy on his hands, and he rejoiced exceed- 
ingly when he beheld Skue Long and Him Kee, 
one morning, returning with slow and apparently 
unwilling steps to the wash-house. 

The former greeted Teddy cheerfully, and smiled 
pensively when he saw the drawings and other orna- 
ments, while Him Kee remarked,— 

“Hullo, boy! Chinee New Year. Got allee same 
pleasants for boy ; allee same Chinee candy, Chinee 


m Teddy's mother could not afford to spend much 
money for confectionery, and it was seldom that 
Teddy got either nuts or candy of the “Melican” 
sort; so he receivd Him’s announcement with de- 
lighted surprise, and even felt some awkward com- 
punctions about the drawings and “‘small-pox” la- 
bels, though his gratitude was not deep enough for 
him to offer to help rub them off. The package of 
nuts and candy was a most generous one. Teddy 
observed with great satisfaction that it contained 
much candy and few nuts; and he immediately re- 
tired into the house to regale himself. 

Some little dirty children, playing on the steps, 
asked him to give them some as he went in; but 
Teddy wanted it all for himself, so he said, No,” 
and pushed them away so roughly that one tumbled 
down, and ran screaming to his mother, with a 
bumped head. 

Teddy locked the door of the house, and ate, and 
ate,andate. It seemed to him the most delicious 
candy that he had ever tasted. He neither knew 
noreared what it was made of, It was good, and 
there was “a whole lot of it.” 

When he had devoured all he could at one time, 
he put the rest carefully away, locked it up, and 
went out in the street to play. Skue Long and Him 
Kee saw him, and looked at each other, and laughed 
in quiet, gentle, Chinese fashion. 

Teddy had not been in the street long before he 
felta little sick at his stomach; so he went in and 
ate a little more candy to comfort himself. He also 
put several pieces in his pocket, and ate them in the 
intervals of his play. When these were gone, he 
went into the house again and ate some more, until 
atlast there was no more left; and by that time he 
felt very sick indeed. 

All that night he continued sick. The next day 
and night it was the same, and for quite a number 
of days and nights afterwards. The doctor went 
into the wash-house and threatened Skue Long 
pretty roundly; but neither the doctor nor any one 
else could prove anything against Skue, for Teddy 
had eaten all of the candy, and the nuts which were 
leftwere perfectly wholesome and innocent, so far 
as could be found out. 

Teddy was, of course, much alone during his illness, 
for his mother was obliged to go to the carpet store as 
soon as the worst was over; and in those lonely days 
le was obliged to think of a great many things that 
Would not have occurred to him if he had been well. 
He remembered that “Mrs. Bush Street’s’” clothes 
tolled off the Chinaman’s back into the alley mud. 
Hereflected about the charcoal drawings, the “small- 
Pox” labels, and the dirt-frescoes on the wash- 
house walls, and a score of other similar offences 
Which he had committed against Skue Long. 

On the whole, he saw well enough why the pa- 
gans had given him the drugged candy. 

As soon as he got well, he went into the wash- 
house, and said to Skue Long, in the presence of 

Him Kee and Sam Yek, and several other Celestial 
gentlemen ,— 
hill ghty, John! Meno mad. Me good fiends, 
ey?” 


| ocean, where coral formations are common,—Galves- 
ton News. 
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THE WINTER ROBIN. 


A suppliant to your window comes, 
Who trusts your faith, and fears no guile; 
He claims admittance for your crumbs, 
And reads his passport in your smile. 
H 


For cold and cheerless is the day, 
| And he has sought the hedges round, 
No berry hangs upon the spray, 

Nor worm nor ant-egg can be found, 


Like summer pipe his voice is heard, 
No fears his slender feet deter, 
And welcome is the household bird 
That wears the scarlet stomacher. 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
—_+o+—_____ 


For the Companion, 


A SAVAGE BEDFELLOW. 
By C. D. Clark. 

Jack Featherly lived in a log cabin at the base of 
one of the mountain ranges of the Adirondacks. 
He had been brought up in the woods from infancy, 
and the rocks, trees, and flowing water were his les- 
son-books, for in that desolate region schools were 
out of the question. 

He was the son of a guide, who conducted hunters 
and pleasure parties over the lakes and through the 
woods of the “Shattagee”’ region, and by the time 
he was seventeen years of age, the boy was able to 
act as a guide himself. His eye was so keen that he 
could tell ata glance, by the traces upon the dry 
leaves, whether a bear, deer, or panther had passed 
by. The forest was his home, and he could lie down 
miles away from any house, and sleep as sweetly 
upon his couch of moss or leaves as the best-housed 
youngster, on his more civilized bed. 

In the summer of 1873 he guided a party a distance 
of forty miles, to the first of the chain of mountain 
lakes, where his father waited for them with canoes. 
From that point they had no further need of him, 
and the same afternoon he started on his return 
home. 

He had passed over ten miles of the way when 
night came on, and taking his hatchet from his belt, 
he quickly put up a “lean-to.” 

Perhaps the reader may not know what “lean-to” 
means. When hunters have to pass the night in the 
woods, and do not care to sleep in the open air, they 
cut down branches, or small trees, and “lean”? them 
against a rock or large tree at such an angle as to 
leave a shelter beneath; and upon the roof formed 
by these branches they throw moss, or small boughs 
(perhaps of some evergreen), enough to exclude for 
a time the rain or dew. 

It did not take Jack long to build his shelter, and 
when it was completed he sat down under it and ate 
some cold meat and corn bread which he had in his 
“possible sack.’’ 

When [he had finished his supper he pulled a 
quantity of moss for a bed, spread it upon the 
floor” of his rude tent, wrapped his blanket about 
him, and lay down. 

The croaking of the frogs, the lay of the whip- 
poor-will, and the lapping of the river close at hand 
were familiar sounds, and quickly lulled him to 
sleep. His rifle, loaded and ready for use, was at 
his side, and his hunting-knife hung in its sheath 
upon a short, broken branch above his head. 

Though he was but seventeen years old, Jack 
Featherly was as strong as most men, and quite able 
to take care of himself; for his courage was cer- 
tainly equal to his strength. 

He slept for hours. The night grew chilly, and it 
was well he had wrapped his blanket close about 
him to keep out the damp air. 

It might have been three o’clock in the morning,— 
just before the light came, when he was awakened 
by a strange feeling of uneasiness, and gradually 
became aware of the presence of some large, soft 
body lying close to his own. 

He could hear the heavy respirations of an ani- 
mal’s breath, and even felt them on his neck. 
Whether the creature was ferocious or otherwise he 
could not tell; but, certainly, some wild visitor was 
lying close to him, and enjoying the friendly warmth 
of his body. 

Was Jack frightened? Put yourself in his posi- 
tion, and tell me what you think about it. My opin- 
ion is, that, brave as he was, he would have been 











-| fire in the darkness, forif he missed his aim, and 


the hammer, but even now he dared not cock it, for 
the click might startle his bedfellow, and force a 
battle before he was prepared. 

Sooner or later, however, it must come, and ne- 
cessity compelled him to venture. Stiffening his 
muscles, and drawing in his breath, he thrust back 
the hammer of the lock, and the sharp “Click! 
click!’ sounded fearfully distinct in the dead si- 
lence. 

The wild animal made a quick movement, but 
Jack lay like a stone, and in a moment his unknown 
enemy seemed asleep again. 

Would the morning nevercome? Jack dared not 


the creature proved indeed a beast of prey, there 
was no chance forhim. With his finger upon the 
trigger, and his hand upon the lock, he waited in 
aching anxiety for the first light to show him the 
outlines of his dreaded companion. 

Minutes seemed hours. Never before in his life 
had the boy passed such an hour. His mind was ter- 
ribly active, and vivid memories of all he had ever 
done, and regrets for every misdemeanor, with wild 
thoughts of what the end of this adventure might 
possibly be, peopled his vigil of danger, till it be- 
came a nightmare. 

Slowly, very slowly the darkness broke away, and 
Jack, sickened with his long suspense, cautiously 
turned his head. There, ¢lose to him, stretched out 
in an attitude of repose, lay a full-grown panther! 

Carefully and silently the boy drew his rifle for- 
ward a little more, What if the cap should not ex- 
plode? What if the rifle were not properly loaded? 
He raised his right arm gradually, until the muzzle 
was within an inch of the panther’sear. He pressed 
the trigger, and at the instant of the discharge he 
was on his feet, with his hunting-knife in his hand, 
ready to fight for his life. 

But there was no need of the knife now. The bul- 
let had crashed through the brain of the prostrate 
beast, killing him on the spot. Jack’s danger was 
over. But even now, whenever he tells the story, 
he says he can feel the cold sweat gather on his flesh 
as it did that terrible morning in the Adirondack 
woods, when he lay in bed with the panther, 
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For the Companion. 
CHANGED IN A NIGHT. 


All active boys have an acquaintance, more or less 
intimate, with that torturing pain commonly called 
the leg-ache and sometimes known as “growing 
pains.” 

Frank Wyman was no exception to the rule. His 
frequent rambles in the woods and nut-gatherings 
ou Saturdays were sometimes made at the cost of 
sleepless nights, His moans and groans were so pit- 
iful to hear, that some one of the older members of 
the family generally rose from bed and applied the 
only known remedy,—a hard rubbing of the limbs. 

In an upper corner of a secluded cupboard in the 
house was kept the supply of “family medicines,”— 
a mixed collection of bottles and boxes, of all shapes 
and sizes. Among these there was a bottle of lini- 
ment for “rheumatics,” bearing the high-sounding 
title of the “World’s Blessing. It was highly prized 
by one or two of our elders, who occasionally used it. 

One day Frank had taken an unusually long tramp 
after hazel nuts. At midnight he awoke with a se- 
vere attack of leg-ache. The pain increased, and, 
mastering Frank’s fortitude, compelled him to cry 
out with oft-repeated “boo-hoos.”’ 

His notes of misery excited the compassion of one 
of the servants, for many years an adherent of the 
family. Rising from her bed, she thought of the 
liniment. Quickly she groped her way in the dark, 
sought the bottle, and then applied the liquid liber- 
ally to Frank’s aching limbs, rubbing it in with tire- 
less energy. 

Frank’s gratitude was fervently expressed, accom- 
panied by extravagant praises of the “ World’s Bless- 
ing.”” His groans ceased. “Tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep,’ soon followed, and quiet 
reigned till morning. 

But then, imagine Frank’s dismay on leaping 
from bed, to view his legs black asa raven’s wing. 
The good old soul of aservant had mistaken a bot- 
tle of ink for the World’s Blessing! 
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SHARKS. 
Of allinhabitants of the sea, the sharks are the 


not like dirty water. A few bucketfuls from the hold 
of the ship have been known to drive him away. 


He won't die if he can help it. In one instance a 
shark was thrown overboard after his head had been 
cut off. For two hours the body kept swimming 
about in different directions—as if it were looking 
for its head. Many a sailor has been bitten by a 
shark that he thought was quite dead. The fox 
shark will put to flight a whole shoal of dolphins, 
and even frighten a whale. 
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INCIDENT OF A YACHT CRUISE 
IN THE PACIFIC. 
Riding on a “Surf-Board.” 

From Honolulu we suiled around the island to 
Hilo, to visit the famous craters of Kilanea. While 
at Hilo we were fortunate enough to witness the 
surf-board play of the natives,—a sport which has 
come down from the old savage days, long before 
Cook discovered the “Isles of Sandwich.” 

Not very many of the islanders now habitually en- 
gage in this exciting amusement, for it has its per- 
ils; and the Hawaiians do not love danger, as did 
their barbarous forefathers. 

Surf-board is, or was, to these people what skiers 
are to the Norwegians, and coasting and skating to 
the lads of New England. A portion of beach is 
chosen where the water is shoal fora long distance 
out. There are two such points near Hilo, 

The time generally selected is directly after a 
storm, when the “rollers” are chasing each other 
grandly in, and the sun just breaking out of dark 
clouds, giving awild grandeur to the ocean. Then, 
in the old days, the stalwart savage youths would 
each seize his surf-board, and running into the sea, 
wade out to the first line of breakers. Through this 
they dived, and still holding fast their boards, swam 
far out on the smoother water, beyond the surf. 

The boards were hewn planks, from the bread- 
fruit or some other large tree. They were two feet 
or more in width, and from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. Getting out into the deep water, where the 
huge swells tossed the planks like corks, the natives 
stretched themselves at full length on their boards, 
and waited fora big wave. Their aim was now to 
get before the wave, just as it broke into a “roller,” 
or “comber.”” Such aswell breaks into surf when 
its bottom touches the ground, and its top, unretard- 
ed, dashes furiously on, rolling over and over witha 
loud roar, and bearing before it a line of white foam. 

It is on this roaring wall of water that the surf- 
boarder launches himself, aid is borne in towards 
the shore with the speed of a race-horse. Any one 
who has watched a big “comber” rushing in overa 
flat beach, will readily understand it. 

When we put into Hilo Bay, there had been an 
ordinary gale blowing for twenty or thirty hours, 
with frequent heavy showers of rain. Hilo is a 
rather rough roadstead in easterly storms, There is 
no quay. Indeed, the town would hardly pass fora 
fishing hamlet in the United States. Vessels enter- 
ing the port have to anchor some little distance off 
shore. The only signs of life about the place were 
half a dozen of the natives splashing in the surfa 
little farther up the shore. 

“Rough weather for sea-bathing,”’ Mr. Additon 
remarked, as we stood together in the waist, looking 
off. 

“No, they are coming off to us,’ said Burleigh. 
“See those rafts?” 

Additon took out his glass. 

“Rafts!” he laughed, after a moment’s observa- 
tion. “If those are rafts, they beat the catamarans 
of Madras. Why, those are mere bits of board! 
There! d’ye see that?” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
“They are ducking through those rollers like gulls. 
Must be good swimmers. Takes a good swimmer to 
do that. Board under his arm, too! And see them 
put out to sea right in the face of those swells!” 

“QO, that’s not so very hard,” said Burleigh. “The 
undertow helps them off.” 

We had then not the least notion as to what the 
natives were about; and it was not till we saw one 
of them get on his board before a wave, and go fly- 
ing in towards the beach, that we began to get an 
idea of the fun they were having. Even then we 
did not quite understand it. 

“That fellow will be drowned!” cried Additon, 
when he first started. “See him go! See him!” 

Directly before the combing swell the man was 
swept onward, like a bird on wing,seeming every 





most hated and dreaded. And with reason; for they 
are terribly fierce and voracious. Even when in an 
infant state, and only a few inches long, a shark will | 
attack fish two or three times as large as himself, | 
and try to bite your finger off the moment you give | 
him a chance. | 
Like the tigers in India, it is said sharks prefer 
black men to white—to eat. It used to be a regular | 
amusement, we are told, on board the slave-ships, | 
to hang a dead negro from the bowsprit, and then | 
watch the efforts of the sharks to gethim. In order. 
to get a meal of dark meat, they would jump some- | 
times more than twenty feet out of the water. Itis| 


instant about to be overwhelmed by the wall of wa- 
ter behind, yet still speeding before it, till he was 
landed high and dry on the sand. We could hear 
them laughfig. 

“Bravo!” shouted Burleigh. ‘Here's a new trick 
in aquatics. What would they say to that at Old 
Orchard or Long Branch ?” 

We had the boat lowered, and six or eight of us 
put ashore, then went along the beach to where the 
Islanders were at their play. They were well-made 
men, and to our surprise spoke passable English. 
One of them told us that his name was James Smith. 

Two of the young men were out in the surf when 






Skue Long muttered something in Chinese, and | 
then said, “You fix stling on step for Chinaman; | better pleased with a different bedfellow. Not that 
Chinaman fall over, spoil clothes,—allee same clean. | Jack knew there was anything to fear from his 
Never mind! Good flends! Good fiends!” strange neighbor, but the suspense was something 

And Skue crossed his hands and shook them gent- | more uncomfortable even than fear. 
ly, with a pensive smile; and so Teddy and Skue| Painfully still he lay, without moving hand or 
Long agreed to “quit even.” | foot, for he could not tell what deadly assault the 

Teddy concluded it was safer not to torment Chi- | slightest alarm might provoke. But this inaction be- 
namen after that. came too horrible. Human nerves could not bear it. 

—_——__<@9>—_—_—_—_——_— Cautiously he reached out after his rifle. His fin- 
ORNAMENTS FROM THE SEA.—Mosses and creep-| gers closed upon it. Inch by inch he dragged it 
ng vines have a way of their own of covering up | towards him, till the barrel lay across his breast, 
Ugly spots in nature, and ornameénting ruined towers ' and he could touch the lock. His thumb pressed 





no wonder that these fish are so hungry, for they have | we came up, off a cable’s length (720 feet) or more 
an enormous apparatus for digestion. Their stom- | from the land. Presently one of them came flying 
achs and bowels are as large in proportion as their , in before acomber. He grasped the forward end of 
mouths, and one-third of their bodies is occupied , his board with both hands, and lay stretched out, 
with the spleen and liver. | resting his weight on his knees, with his feet in the 
An old writer says that the entire body of a man | air, and his head at times half buried in the foam. 
in armor was once found in a white shark. Blumen- So nearly as we could time him, he cleared a dis- 
bach says another swallowed a whole horse; and | tance of rising five hundred feet in from ten to 
Capt. Basil Hall reports that on cutting up a shark, | twelve seconds,—thirty miles an hour! When the 
he found, among other things, the whole skin of a | forward end of the plank drove into the sand, the 
buffalo, which had been thrown overboard from his | fellow executed a magnificent backward somersault, 
ship. Sometimes a shark will swallow a net for the | and went up past us from the impetus, as when a 








sake of a single fish in it. And yetthe monsterdoes person jumps off a railway train in motion. 
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It was James Smith who told us that not many yards off; then bobbed up in sight, and was “‘TIliad.” Mr. Gladstone has written many ex- 


of the islanders now like to engage in this rough 
and rather perilous sport. But our thoughts 
went back to those old times when hundreds of 

the merry cannibals used to gather on this very | 
beach, perhaps,—the men, and even the women, | 
braving the greatest fury of the surf, and mak- | 
ing the shore resound to their wild cries and 

shouts of rivalry. | 

It certainly had the appearance of being a 
rather hazardous kind of play. Burleigh and 
young Mr. Forney, who were both good swim- 
mers, thought they could do it successfully, 
however. 

Forney and Burleigh were eager to try it, how- 
ever. They talked with James Smith, and that 
worthy young Islander seemed to enjoy the idea, 
He selected a couple of boards, and told them 
how they should be held and used. | 

After a moment’s hesitation, our two friends | 
decided not to fight through the combers from 
the shore, but make their offing in the boat, | 
from which they could drop overboard and take! 
the run in with less prospect of a sousing and 
churning. 

Smith called another Hawaiian, named Amos 
White, to assist at the initiation, and the party 
at once embarked. The writer, with Mr. Hal- 
leck and Mr. Wellesley, remained on the beach 
to see the result of the trial. We anticipated 
some rather good sport. | 

The boat was rowed out a quarter of a mile or 
more, and brought opposite the place where we 
were standing. 





We saw the two Hawaiians jump out of the 
boat and take their boards as they were tossed 
out to them. Then, more deliberately, Forney 
stripped to his flannel shirt and drawers, and | 
dropped over the gunwale. His board was flung 
out, and he seemed to get it with no great diffi- | 
culty; for ina few moments we saw him on it, 
with James Smith and Amos White on either 
side, 

Gradually they paddled their way in to where 
the water was-shoaler and the combers began. 
In a moment they succeeded in getting before 
the right sort of a swell, and came tearing in be- 
fore it. The two natives landed on their feet. 
Forney’s board struck its forwa:d end into the 
sand, and keeled over with him. He got a rath- 
er heavy fling on the hard beach, but jumped to 
his feet. 

A shout of applause greeted his suceess; and 
the two natives put off at once with their boards, 
to convoy Burleigh. | 

“Going to try it again, Forney?’ queried Hal-| 
leck. 

“Guess not,”’ said he, shaking the sand out of 
his flannels. “It’s one of those things a fellow 
doesn’t care to do but once.” 





| 
} 
| 
| 





Burleigh was already afloat on his board when | 
the Hawaiians got out to him. We watched | 
their coming in with considerable interest. But} 
either from pure chance, or some default on his | 
part in keeping his board before the roller, our 
friend got swamped. 

The wave overtook him, and rolled him un- 
der. He disappeared when twenty or thirty, 


rolled over and under, 
against the bottom. 


and soundly scrubbed 


We all ran into the water, knee deep, to the 
rescue; but one of the natives had caught hold 
of his waistband and dragged him out, dripping, 
and with his ears and eyes plugged with sand. 
He was pretty thoroughly shaken up, and looked 
somewhat confused. The sight of our sympa- 
thetic grins, however, instantly revived his cour- 
age. Probably he knew his fellow-yachters far 


| too well to trust them with so rich a topic for 


raillery; he was resolutely bent on trying it over 
again. 

The boat was signalled, and came back into 
the bay for him. His second attempt was more 
fortunate, and he was landed high and dry, 
though rather ungently. 

Like Forney, he evinced no desire to repeat 
his success. Once was quite enough. 


LITERARY STATESMEN. 


Lord Lytton, the eldest son and heir of the 
great novelist, who is best known as Bulwer, 
has just been appointed Governor General of 
India. This is in some respects the most bril- 
liant office in the gift of the English crown. The 
Governor General lives in great state and splen- 
dor, and his power over the two hundred mil- 


| lions of Hindoos is more than royal. 


It is the first time that a man who has won 
his chief fame asa literary man has held this 
high office. It is true that Lord Lytton has from 
youth been in the public service as a diplomatist. 
When a young man, he resided for a while at 
Washington, as Secretary of Legation, when his 
uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, was the British Minis- 
ter; and he has since lived in Lisbon, Vienna, 

aris, Copenhagen, and other capitals, in a simi- 
lar capacity. 

Still, Lord Lytton is far better known as the 
poet who wrote “Lucille,”’ and who translated 
the national songs of Servia, than as a figure in 
diplomacy; and his appointment to India is 
looked upon as much as a testimony of respect 
for his literary fame as for his political qualities. 

It is sometimes said that literary men are not 
practical, and have not business-like capacities 
and habits. They are regarded by some people 
as unfit, as a class, for anything except writing. 

This is, however, a serious mistake, as history 
shows. As we glance back through the annals 
of nations, we cannot but be impressed with the 
extent to which men of letters have taken part 
in public affairs, and have attained honor for 
themselves and their countries by so doing. 

And if we confine ourselves to the recent past 
and to the present, we find that authors in many 
branches of the literary profession,—historians, 
essayists, poets, novelists,—still hold high politi- 
cal place with capacity and distinction. 

Chaucer, the ‘morning star of English song,” 
was a courtier and politician, the brother-in-law 
of a royal prince. Dante, it is well known, took 
an active part in political affairs at a very excit- 
ing period of Italian history. Machiavel and 
Michael Angelo, the latter of whom was a charm- 
ing poet as well as a great painter, sculptor, and 
architect, were both politicians of note. 

John Milton took an active part in the affairs 
of the Cromwell Protectorate, and held a politi- 
eal secretaryship. Addison was a member of 
the Whig Ministry in the time of Queen Anne, 
and his lively friend, Mat Prior, the poet, was a 
diplomatist. So was Sir William Temple, who 
wrote in the generation before them. 

Somewhat later we see Sheridan, a writer of 
plays, sitting in the Commons, and making 
speeches of great brilliancy on the trial of War- 
ren Hastings; and Canning, a poet, becoming 
Prime Minister of England. 

Nor was Canning the only literary Prime Min- 
ister that England has had during the present 
century. Lord John Russell has been a biogra- 
pher and essayist of note. The Earl of Derby 
made one of the best translations of Homer’s 


cellent things, including religious essays and 
discussions on Greek literature. Mr. Disraeli, 
the present Premier, won his first fame as a nov- 
elist. 

Among other literary Englishmen who have 
lately occupied high political posts, were Bulwer , 
(the first Lord Lytton) the novelist, Grote, the | 
historian, Mill, the philosopher, Layard, the an- | 
tiquarian, Sir Roundell Palmer, the author of | 
hymns, Lord Houghton, the poet, Knatchbull- | 
| Hugeson, the writer of fairy stories, and Thomas 
| Hughes, the author of ‘Tom Brown.” 

France has had many literary statesmen, 
among whom may be mentioned Lamartine, 
Thiers, Guizot, Victor Hugo, Louis Blane, De 
Tocqueville, Montalembert,Chateaubriand, Jules 
Simon, Lanfrey, Laboulaye and Littre. 

This country has been less lavish in granting 
political honors to literary men; but the names 
of Franklin, Joel Barlow, Motley, Bancroft, 
Hawthorne, J. K. Paulding, Washington Irving, 
Sumner, the Adamses, and Everett, show that 
writers have been by no means wholly neglected 
in the political rewards of the United States. 





HOr—_—_—_ 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Yes, hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded. unbetrayed: 
For, if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world that we inhabit? Better plea 
ove cannot have, than that in loving thee, 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 

With beauty, which is varying every hour; 

But in chaste hearts, uninflnenced by the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower 

That breathes on earth the air of Paradise. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
——___—__+~@)—___—. 
EXTRADITION. 

In former times it was a common thing for 
persons who had committed a crime at home to 
flee with all haste to a foreign country, that thus 
they might escape punishment. Sometimes, but 
not often, the country to which the criminal had 
fled delivered him up to justice, merely as a 
matter of justice. 

Of late years a large number of treaties have 
been concluded between all the leading govern- 
ments of the world, by which it becomes the 
duty of each to deliver up persons charged with 
certain crimes specified in the treaties, the list 
of offences being the same in scarcely any two 
of them. Whether the delivery is in accordance 
with a treaty or not, the act of giving up accused 
persons is called extradition. 

The extradition of men and women charged 
with crime from one State of the Union to an- 
other, is required by the Constitution of the 
United States. If a person in New Jersey breaks 
into a house and then flees to New York, the 
first step is to charge him with the crime, and 
issue a warrant for his arrest. With this war- 
rant an officer goes to the Governor of New Jer- 
sey, who makes a “requisition’’ on the Governor 
of New York for the body of the accused person. 
The latter prepares and signs a paper authoriz- 
ing the arrest of the criminal, and permitting 
him to be taken out of the State. If he can be 
found, he is arrested and taken back to New 
Jersey to be tried. 

The process when a foreign government asks 
us for the extradition of a person charged with 
crime, who has fled hither, is different. The 
arrest having been made, the man is taken be- 
fore a magistrate, and is examined as though he 
were to be tried here. If the evidence is so 
strong ‘that it would justify the holding of the 
person for trial, provided the crime had been 
committed here, the magistrate certifies that 
fact to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and then the President orders the fugi- 
tive to be delivered up to the officers of the 
country that has asked for his extradition. 

The United States took the lead in proposing 
and concluding extradition treaties many years 
ago. We now have such agreements with Great 
Britain and all her colonies; with France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Norway; Hayti, San Domingo, Venezuela, the 
Sandwich Islands, and some other countries. 
We have none with Spain, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark or Brazil. 

These exceptions are a very serious matter for 
us. While most of the civilized countries of the 
world have been closed to the entrance of crimi- 
nals fleeing from justice, those that still remain 
open are all that such fugitives need. A criminal 
like the forger Winslow, of Boston, who has taken 
refuge in Holland, for example, is as safe from 
arrest as though he were in another world, so 


who had violated the slave law of one of the 
Southern States. The Governor refused the ap- 
plication. The case was then taken to the Sp. 
preme Court, which decided that the writ of ex. 
tradition ought to be granted, but that the court 
had no power to compel the Governor of a State 
to do his duty. 

Not very long ago, a German, who had com. 
mitted a crime in Belgium, escaped to this coun. 
try. The Belgian government asked for his ex. 
tradition, but it was refused, as we had no treaty 
with that country. The German government 
then requested us to deliver him up to her, as 
by the laws of Germany he might be tried jy 
that country, although the offence was commit. 
ted in Belgium. After long delays and a care. 
ful examination of the laws, our government 
gave up the man. 

The extension of the extradition system be. 
tween nations has been very rapid of late years, 
and it is sure to be extended still further, unti 
the whole civilized world is covered with a net. 
work of extradition treaties. It is not needfy] 
to say that the feelings of a person who, having 
committed a crime at home, has fled to a foreign 
land, and lives there in safety simply because 
there is no treaty between the two countries, are 
by no means to be envied. Some men would 
rather be where they belong, behind prison bars, 
than far from home, pointed at as sneaking run- 
aways. 

———4 <> »>—____—_—_——__ 

APPLES. 

A lady, for many years a missionary in India, re. 
marked that she would give all the fruits of that 
country for one good American apple. She specitied 
an American apple, because in her judgment—and 
thousands of persons will coincide—there are no ap- 
ples in the world to be compared with American 
apples, either in size or flavor. 

This fruit was brought from England, but it has 
been so improved by our soil and climate, that Amer- 
ican apples sell in Liverpool for about the same 
price as Florida oranges do in Boston. There isa 
large orchard on the Hudson River, near Rondout, 
containing many hundred acres, the entire product of 
which is shipped to England. The owner, many 
years ago, plucked one spring the blossoms off every 
tree in his orchard, thus sacrificing his whole crop, 
The sacrifice paid, as sacrifices generally do, for ever 
since the orchard has borne fruit in the “off” or 
nou-bearing year. The orchard pays better than 
other orchards, because when they are comparative- 
ly barren, his is loaded with fruit. 

According to a writer in the New York Times, 
though the apple may almost be called our national 
fruit, yet there are signs that its cultivation is falling 
into neglect. “The apple-orchards,” he says, “which 
lie around the old farm-houses, beautifying them in 
the spring and enriching them in the autumn, are 
dying out, or have died ou, and no suff.cient meas- 
ures seem to have been taken to supply their places.” 
We are afaid the writer’s statement is true, “and 
pity ’tis "tis true.’”” Every housekeeper knows that 
the old standard varieties of apples, once the delight 
of the eye and the palate, are diminishing in the 
supply and deteriorating in quality. 

The writer already quoted, deplores the fact that 
fruit-growers are neglecting the apple for the pear, 
a fruit “which takes very great airs upon itself, both 
at the fruiter’s, and upon the table.” While aduit- 
ting the deliciousness of the pear, he insists ‘that for 
real worth, it is not to be named with the apple. 
The pear is a mere luxury of the palate, having, to 
sure, the agreeable stomachic qualities that belong 
to all fresh acid fruits, But the apple has substan- 
tial merits. Itis food, nourishing and stimulating 
both to mind and body.”’ 

ae 
HOMELY TALKS FOR GIRLS. 
The Cemplexion. 

Do not try to improve your complexion by the us 
of cosmetics, You may not be “blessed” with a face 
that has the coloring of that of a wax doll, but 
whether you are or not, never try to add artificial 
roses to your cheeks, or to fill the manifold pores of 
your skin with powder. The most brilliant and 
blooming complexion will look dull and dry after 
using it for a few years. 

You may hesitate to accept this fact, and may fini 
it harder still to act upon it; but it is a fact, never 
theless. I went into a druggist’s, the other day, with 
a lady who wanted to buy a certain face-powder, 
cause she had been told it was the only kind that 
contained no injurious ingredients. But her skit 
was rough and coarse from the use of this very po” 
der. Once she had put it on, half in fun, to make 
her “look a little prettier in the evening; »0W she 
uses it to conceal its more injurious effects. 

A pretty young friend of mine, whose com 
plexion was as fresh and pink as the hues of 2 may 
flower, ruined that delicate beauty by two years” 
party-going in a Western city, where “all the girls 
used powder, or what was worse still, a liquid pr 
paration of pink and cream tints, imported from 
Paris. 

I feel that I must dwell on this practice, ecause 





long as he stays in Holland. 

Some of the most interesting legal cases on 
record have arisen out of the application of the 
principle of extradition. There was a famous 
case just before the war, when the Governor of 
Ohio was applied to for the extradition of a man 











itisacommon anda bad habit. A young lady t 
cently told me that at the plain country boarding: 
school where she spent the last winter, forty out 0 
| the sixty pupils used powder daily, and some wot! 
even come down to their frugal breakf st, with por 
der so hastily daubed on that it showed distinctly 
| nose and forehead. 
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Believe me, girls, when I tell you that cold water 
js the best cosmetic. Don’t be afraid of it, or of 
soap, now and then. If you fancy your face is clean 
enough without the latter, rub it well with a little 
cologne, and you will be astonished at the result. 

Don’t be afraid of the sun, either. Tan and frec- 
kles are more attractive than the unhealthy pallor 
of ayoung miss who powders, wears two veils, and 
shields her pale face with a large sun-umbrella,. 
The sun is the best doctor and the best face painter 
that the world ever saw. 

I have written on the supposition that you all have 
tolerably good complexions. Of course I am well 
aware that 

*Tis vain to say simply “‘fie!’’ 
To a nose that will pimplify. 

If afflicted in this way, clear the blood by a pre- 
scription from your family physician, and give up 
putter, candies and coffee. Take frequent baths. 
Exercise vigorously every day, and you will be sur- 
prised at the sudden departure of the “pimples.” 
While they remain, let them severely alone. 

Of course there are constitutional causes for 
blotched faces, and if your physician cannot help 
you, just bear your affliction till Nature removes it, 
23 she generally will, in time. 

Excessive paleness is often caused bya lack of 
jron in the blood, showing that a tonic is needed. 
Glycerine may occasionally be used before going to 
bed, to keep the skin soft and smooth. 

oe 
A FORTUNATE RECOLLECTION, 

Some people who are great readers, and have 
seen a2 good deal of life, cannot recall what they 
have read and learned till the time for its use has 
gone by. Others have their reading and experience 
atsuch ready command that they can put them to 
use at Any moment. 

Dr. Guthrie tells a good story of himself in his 
autobiography which illustrates the benefit of a 
retentive memory. He was on a fishing excursion 
onaloch in the Highlands, As the wind was high, 
the boatman dropped anchor; but when he wished 
to take it in, the flukes were caught in boulders on 
the bottom, and the united strength of the party 
could not moveit. The chain was a strong iron one, 
and could not be broken or loosed from the boat. 
The party were far away from any dwellings, and 
night was coming on. The situation was very disa- 
greeable. 

But Dr. Guthrie fortunately remembered a record 
ofaconvict’s escape from prison by a knife-blade, 
hacked like a saw, with which he had sawed in two 
the bars of his window. Borrowing a large clasp 
knife from the boatman, and striking the blade 
against his own knife-blade, he soon made two tol- 
erable saws, with which he sawed through the iron 
chain, and released the boat from its bondage. 
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LIVING AMONG THE WALDENSES. 

The Waldenses are justly held in high honor 
for the soundness of their religious views, and the 
purity of their lives. They have been noted for cen- 
taries for love of truth, strict honesty, and strong 
family affection. They are industrious, frugal, and 
contented with simple fare. But their habits of life 
during the winter can hardly be commended for im- 
itations 

Their homes are situated high up in the Alps, and 
as fuel is very scarce, are not casily warmed in win- 
ter. The family, therefore, occupy the stable, in or- 
der to avail themselves of the natural heat of the 
cows, 

Insummer they live in the second story of their 
houses, and the cattle occupy the basement. But 
during five months of winter they live in the base- 
ment, along with the cows and goats, cooking, eating, 
and sleeping there. There are no windows to let in 
either cold or light, and their poor lamps are fed 
with oil, crushed out from walnuts, which grow in 
abundance on the mountain-side. 

According to all sanitary laws, this style of living 
ought to undermine health, and breed epidemics; 
but the Waldenses have followed it for many gen- 
erations. 
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KING GEORGE AND THE REPORTER, 
Preachers and lecturers often feel vexed at the 
Dlunders of reporters. These serviceable gentlemen 
Sometimes miss the speaker’s line of argument, and 
putinto his mouth thoughts and words which he can- 
not recognize as his own. It is quite possible that the 
speaker may be more to blame than the reporter, 
and may fail to make his ideas intelligible to the 
hearer. We have read reports of speeches which 
were much pleasanter and more clearly expressed 
than were the speeches themselves. 
A capital story is told of King George IT. of Eng- 
land. A printer had published a spurious speech as 
the Royal Address. The Ministers were indignant, 
and determined to punish him severely for his im- 
Pudence. But the King, hearing of their intention, 
said, So0od-humoredly, “I hope the man’s punish- 
ment will be of the mildest sort, because I have read 
ae so far as I understand either of them, I 
1¢ spurious speech better than my own.” 
Reporters should have the credit of improving 
Some speeches, if they do mutilate others. 
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SHORT BUT GOOD. 
A Methodist journal tel 


ls a story abont a littl 
Quaker boy ' v 


ae » about six years old. The Friends, or 
think that in “meeting” no one should 
4K except as the Spirit gives him utterance. Not 


Unfre 9 j igi 
equently, therefore, their religious meetings are 


silent assemblies, 


This boy thought as there had been for some time 
a “silent meeting,’ that all were afraid to speak 
first. So he got up on the seat, folded his arms over 
his breast, and murmured, just loud enough to be 
heard by tho-e near him, “Ido wish the Lord would 
make us all gooder, and gooder, and gooder, till 
there is no bad left.” 

It was but a childish prayer, but could the elders 
have uttered one more to the purpose ? 


2 
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TURKISH DEBT AND MAGNIFICENCE, 
The finances of Turkey are in such a deplorable 
condition that some of the soldiers have not been 
paid for two years. Those who loaned the State 
money only received a part of their interest in mon- 
ey, the remainder being in bonds,—that is, the Gov- 
ernment borrowed it. The Sultan, however, does 
not show any inclination towards personal economy. 
He continues to buy white girls for his harem, at 
great cost, and to build marble palaces. 
One of the sights of Constantinople is the Treas- 
ury. To visit it, a “firman” must be procured, which 
costs $7. An English correspondent thus speaks of 
the barbaric magnificence which he saw iu the build- 
ing: 
Among the many costly things there is a carpet 
entirely embroidered in pearls, some of which are 
as big as sparrow’s eggs. There are jeweled helmets 
by the dozen, and aigrettes, called “fountains of 
dazzling light,” from the splendor of the diamonds; 
jeweled sword belts, with emeralds and rubies of 
surpassing beauty; besides an imperial cradle cov- 
ered with precious stones. 
However bejeweled their cradles may be, it is not 


It isthe rule not to allow the existence of lateral 
lines of claimants to the throne, and they just put 
an end to supernumeraries. Two of the children of 
the late Sultan were murdered in this way, accord- 
ing tecustom. They are buried at the Mosque of 
Ezoob, with a sentimental epitaph about “a flower 
which had scarcely bloomed Come prematurely torn 
from its stem.” The unfortunate mother of these 
children is said to have died of grief a few days af- 
ter the murder of her second child. 


——_+or>—___———_ 


A STORY OF SORROW, 
The unwritten romances of real life are often 
more intensely pathetic than any that are published 
to the world. A correspondent of the St. Louis 


row in that city. The unknown woman, with a 
beautiful little boy, had wandered to an old rookery 
chiefly inhabited by negroes, who shared with her 
such comfort as they had, in her suffering, and saw 
her die: 


“She was awful pooty, miss,” they said; “but she 
was mos’ starved, and, God's truf, hadn’t nuffin 
hardly on her back. I don’t understan’ it, nohow, 
for she was mighty fine in her ways, miss, ’fore de 
Lord.” 

Just then alittle cold hand touched me, and I 
started to see a child’s face look upin mine. Such 
a face! On canvas, to make an artist’s fame; in 
real life, only a half-naked, half-starved baby-boy. 

“What is it, my poor little fellow?” Lasked, hug- 
ging him up under the warm ends of my shawl. 

“That was my mammy, miss,” he sobbed, and 
matted his silken hair into his tearful eyes. “She’s 
dead, now, and cold; but she’s always cold, miss, 
she is.” 

I waited to see the mother laid awayin an un- 
marked crevice of earth, and then I wrapped the boy 
in my shawl, and took him away, as I theught, toa 
life of comfort and prosperity, but it was only to 
death instead. He pined for his beautiful mamma, 
and in a few months the bright little bud lay as cold 
as she, waiting for the warmth, sun and light he 
had been defrauded of on earth. 

— --——_- +> —___——. 
“NOT MUCH! NOT MUCH!” 

Chowder is a dish fit te set before a king, provid- 
ed it is well made, and—the king likes it. It is rel- 
ished by dwellers on New England's “rock-bound 
coast,”’ but, you know the saying, ““What’s one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” The Boston Tran- 
script illustrates this by an incident that occurred at 
adinner party given many years ago by Mr. Pres- 
cott, the historian, at his Nahant residence. The 
guest of honor was an English baronet: 

Just as the first course was removed, the higggrian, 
and host, turning to his guest, said,— ¥ 

“Tm afraid you'll miss your soup, We have given 
you instead our usual side dish.” 

“Indeed,” answered the baronet; “and what do 
you call it?” 

“Chowder,” 

“How?” 

“Chowder.” 

“Would you kindly spell it for me?” 

“C-h-o-w-d-e-r. How do you like it, Sir John?” 

“Well,” said the noble Briton, “I’ve travelled a 
good deal in my time, and I confess I’ve eaten things 
that were worse, but not much, not much.” 

The guests kept their faces straight as long as they 
could, but the roar came at last, and it was a hearty 
one, 
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HINTS ABOUT A LIBRARY. 

The laudable desire of young persons to own a 
library should be encouraged. The love of books 
is no slight safeguard of youth, while they receive a 
wholesome moral training from the self-denial and 
the habit of saving required for the purchase of a 
library. A distinguished scholar of London, the 
late Mr. C. W. Dilke, writing to his son, then about 
entering Cambridge University, gives several useful 
hints as to the purchasing books for one’s library. 
He writes: 

Do not mistake buying them for reading them, a 
very common error with half the world. ... Once 
feel the pleasure of learning, or rather of knowledge, 
and T cannot conceive a man ever forsaking it. It 
would be leaving a fair pasture, to starve upon the 
barren moor. If you buy what you do not intend to 
read, your library is no better than a curiosity-shop. 
A library is nothing unless the owner be a living cata- 
logue to it. I do not mean that you ought not to 
buy what you cannot immediately read, or read 








through; some books are to be skimmed; others are 


| 
! 
H 
| 


always very comfortable for these said royal infants. | 


Globe thus sketches the last act of a secret life-sor- | 


for reference; others are to be bought because the | 
opportunity offers, and are to be read through, 
though not at that time. | 


Mr. Dilke, his biographer tells us, practised the 
principles he preached to his son. He was a “living 
catalogue”’ to his own library of twelve thousand 
volumes, and knew every book. 

— OO ———— 
FRUIT AS MEDICINE, 

Fruits are nature’s medicine, or rather the eating 
of them is the method by which nature prevents the 
use of medicine. A London journal remarks: 


When fruit does hari, it is because it is eaten at 
improper times, iu improper quantities, or before it 
is a and fit for the human stomach. A distin- 
guished physician has said that if his patients would 
make a practice of eating a couple of good oranges 
before breakfast, from February till June, his prac- 
tice would be gone. The principal evil is that we do 
not eat enough of fruit; that we injure its finer qual- 
ities with sugar; that we drown them with cream. 
We need the medicinal action of the pure fruit acids 
in oursystem, aud their cooling, corrective influence, 


- 
LOOK HIGHER, 


Happy is he who looks through Nature up to Na- 
! ture’s God: 


A lady once applied to Mr. Reynolds on behalf of 
an orphan, After he had given liberally she said, 
“When he is old enough I will teach him to name 
aud thank his benefactor.” 

“Stop,” said the good man; “you mistake. We 
do not thank the clouds for the rain. Teach him to 
look higher, and thank Him who giveth both the 
clouds and the rain.” 


| i. oe 
| THE Tyre WRITER.—An admirable little ma- | 
chive is now in quite general use, the purpose of | 
which is to save the mechanical labor of writing | 
with a pen, and to give legible reading, in place of | 
perplexing and unintelligible chirography. It is 
called “The Type Writer.” In fair, type-like letters | 
| it executes its work with delightful ease and facil- 
ity. 
With a pen about thirty words can be written in a 
minute, by a rapid penman. With “The Type Wri- 
| ter,’ from forty to sixty can be stamped in the same 
length of time, and every word will be as clear and 
| intelligible as those printed on the page of a book. 
The letters are made by the use of keys, the action 
| of which is like that of the keys toapiano. It is 
very simple, and the “mode of writing” very easily 
learned. One of these machines is in use in the ed- 
itorial department of the Companion, and fully sus- 
| tains its reputation for excellence and superiority. 
From this knowledge of its good qualities, we can | 
| most heartily recommend the Type Writer, for all 
ordinary writing by literary men, lawyers and copy- | 
| ists. Messrs. George & Martin, No. 146 Tremont | 
Street, Boston, are the agents for the sale of the 
“Writer.” They will furnish descriptive circulars to 
all persons who may wish to purchase. 








MORE NEW 


AND 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


We have this week published a new sheet of attractive 


designs for 
FRET SAWING. 


They have been designed by a practical artist, and will 
be in great demand by those who have the Saw. 


WE WILL SEND FOR 


25e, 


1 Sheet New Designs. 
2 Sheets Impression Papcr. 


In ordering say Sheet of Designs No. 


and Impression 
Paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





BRACKET SAW BLADES. 
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| Silda Leaded 

This cut shows the different sizes of Saw Blades, num- 
bering from No. 0, the smallest, to No, 6, the largest. The 
length of the Blades is about six inches. In ordering 
these Blades, you can select the size wanted from the cut, 

Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 25 cts, per dozen, We can- 
not send less than one dozen at a time, or less than six of 
a size, 





Any of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
{Youth's Companion Office, Boston, 
41 Temple Place. Mass. 





THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 47,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





THE FUNNIEST 

And most amusing Mechanical Toy 
ever invented, Willinake you laugh 
if you never laughed beiore. The 
Chinaman and white man engaged 
in mortal combat. Operate on any 
oor. For sale by all toy-dealers, or 
sent, post-paid. to any address, ior 
25 cents, by the 


RICHARDS MANF'G CO., 
91 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
9—2bteow - 





NINE BRISTOL VISITING CAt DS. 25 
|| with your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10 cts. and 3cent stamp. I have 
70 kinds of cards, a list of which, with samples of 65 
styles of printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with each new order; and I make the «bove offer, as 
I wish to introduce my cards into every family. & 
packs, 5 names, to one address for 50 cts. You will w ant 
more When you get the first lot. * More than pleased, 
“Never was so well suited before,” are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful printers 
and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly one mil- 
lion cards in Dee., 1875. Write name, town and state 
plainiy. Address, V.C. CAN 
30 Kneeland Str 


TOOLS. ? Stil 


of all kinds for Amateurs, Machinists, Car- 
penters, and all classes of Mechanics, Tl- 
ustrated Catalogues free to any address, 
GoOODNYOW & WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. o- at 
“I HAVE BUT ONE R!GRET, 
and that is } dia not cet ace cr.” Vide ¢ 
nerchaser. ‘the Centennial Printing 
-ress, ®2 OO} Com lee i rmting Ob ce, 
$5 Ww. Send tor new HMlustrated Cite logue 
of the Young Amer lvesser, ‘Type, &c. 
Price 10 cts, Cireulars tree. 

bD. W. WATSON, 73 Coruhill, Boston. 


CHROMOS of every kind, Foreign and American, 20 
Magnificent 9xll Mounted Chromos for $1, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Warhing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—It 


2 “Original and Selected Alphabets,” for the use of 











Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent by post 
on receipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento Wood 
Carving Co., 5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; 57 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, Il. 8—8t 
TAM PS. 100 nice rare, 20c. 50, all different, 20c.; 
we 100, all different, 0c. Flaborate illustretive prospec- 
tus, 3c. Catsulogue, Ie. All post-free. S 
Bons & Co., London, W. C., Eng. 
VOIGT’S ORNA- 
MENTAL CARDS, Illu- 
minated in Colors and Gold, 
Nearly 200 Designs : 
imen Packages, 
gle Specimens, agents’ rates, 
catalogue, etc., sent for 3-ct. 
postage stamn. Address L. 
J. VOIGT, Pubdiisher, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, 
Mass, 8— 


STANLEY, GIB- 
8— 








pO Yo Male or Female. Send your address and et 
something that will bring you in honorably 
ANT over $150 a month svre. 
ONEY INVENTORS’ UNION, 
6—26t 173 Greenwich Street, New York. 
dies. 43 Visiting Caras in 
for 35¢ 


25 Leap Year Cards in 
for 25e.__Fun for the la- 


ARDS 2c CASE 


for 25c. Terms to Agents for stamp. Outfit, 25c. 
—13t FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


5-13 

A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and first-class. DPar- 

ticulars sent free, Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
LATE ST OUT. ilt Edge Visiting Cards, very styl- 
® ish, and selling fast; 25 cards, 30c., 50 
eards, 50c. Send quick for agency. Terms, and samples 
of allstyles, for stamp. Full outfit, 20e. No other house 
has them. F.S. ToL_man, Box 301, Brockton, Mass, 9—It 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 

60 varieties, 28c.; 360 varieties, $3 10; 1000 assorted (for 
dealers), $1 10. 68-page Catalogue, 259 illustrations, 25c. 
Stamp Albums, the largest assortment in this country, 
from 50c to $25. The Monthly Stamp Circular gives a full 
list of new stamps, description of forgeries, etc.; 50c. per 
year. Other circulars, 3-ct. stamp. Warranted genuine, 
Established in 1866. 


F. TRIFE?, 99 Court St., Boston. Mass. 
tm) SEAMLESS AND WATERPROOF, 


protects clothing, retains linen diaper, is rec- 
ommended by physicians, 48izes, Sample, 75 
ets., mailed by LEURLKA DIALER CO., 266 
Broadway, New York. 9—6teow 


DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURLS, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa ia ps (ures, 60 ctx, They are Heads, Lancscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Fisures, &c. 
They can be e.sily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
Most beautitul painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 fur 66 cts. Ageuts wanted.” 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York, 


wy 4 Sample to Agents! Nee: ed in every family. 
Large profits!) Send stamp, M. MIKOLAS 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 43—52t 


HENS LAY Something to make Hens Lay made 
* from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 100 Ib. bag, $24 
JACKSON & BOWKER, 
49—13t 35 No. Market St., Boston. 


i) WA T nently printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3- 
et. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 


(notwoalike) 30¢c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 c. 
Agents’ outfit, 15cts. CLinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 

















Coutams over £1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES, Flegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 8@& Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the svstem in an unhealthy condition. 3 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. ‘These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold bv all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


0 ies Cards, 11 styles, with name, 20 cts.; or 20 








Mixed Cards,7 styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 20 Ac- 
qnaintance Cards, 4 styles, no name, l0cts. Outfit 








11 East Fourteenth Street.......New York. 


25 styles, 10 cts. 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 10 cts. 
J. B. lustep, Nassau, Reuns. Co., N. Y. 


Address 
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THE MAIDEN SLEEPS, 


The maiden sleeps—-why mourn ye in this wise, 
Ye parents? Let her rest. 
The little face that inid the flowers lies 
Speaks to your aching breast: 
“My lot is light; O, wherefore weep? 
I lay me down in peace, and sleep.” 
The maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps—wearied from play, to rest, 
Tired out with happiness. 


The doll the little arms had fondly pressed, } 


The pretty Sunday dress, 


Her story-book remembered not ! 


All, all her treasures now forgot— 


he maiden sleeps. 


The maiden sleeps—how blest she slumbered in 

Her tender Saviour’s arm; 

That spotless heart, unsoiled, unstained by sin, 
No earthly fear could harm; 
A conscience pure, a sinless breast, 
This isa couch the head to rest 
The maiden sleeps. 
The maiden sleeps—earth’s pain, earth’s strife no more 

May break that sweet repose! 

Know’st, mother, thou, what might have been in store 

For her, of bitter woes? 

She feels no more the tempests beat, 
Feels not the summer's sultry heat 
The maiden sleeps. 
The maiden sleeps—and now the last kiss press 
Upon the lips so still. 
The Father help thee in thy sore distress; 
O, mother! ’tis His will. 
Now, as they bear her to her rest, 
Sing ye the hyimns she loved the best— 
The maiden sleeps. 
The maiden sleeps —now, Shepherd, take her home, 

Thine for eternity; 

Ye glorious stars, bend down from heaven's dome, 

Watch o’er her tenderly; 

O wind, how! not so loud and shrill 
Over this little flower-deeked hill— 
The maiden sleeps. From the German. 
———— or 
For the Companion, 
THE LEAF OF A BOOK. 

There is a printed leaf preserved in the Muse- 
um of Greenwich Hospital, England. Nothing 
is known of its history except what is disclosed 
by it, and the circumstances of its discovery. It 
was found far up in the polar regions, among the 
few relics of the unfortunate expedition of Sir 
John Franklin. 

It is a leaf torn from the “‘Student’s Manual, 
by the Rey. Dr. John Todd.” It is the only relic 
of a book discovered. From the way in which 
the leaf, when found, was turned down, it was 
evident that the owner of the book intended to 
call attention to the portion of a dialogue there- 
on printed; 

“Are you not afraid to die?” 

‘*No,”” 

“No? Why does the uncertainty of another 
state give you no concern?” 

“Because God said to ‘Fear not, 
When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee,’ ”’ 


has me, 


Though so little is known of the fate of that 
heroic band, vet this solitary leaf reveals that far 
away in those cold regions one heart kept warm 
its faith in the promises of God. Not only was 
death fear, but without concern. 
To that heart the iey prison of the North was as 
near heaven as its warm English home, 


met without 


The incident recalls another passage of Serip- 
ture which was fulfilled to that man who, day 
after day, for weeks and months, looked death 
in the face with eyes full of hope, 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose | 


mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth in 
thee.” 
+e 
DEAF MUTE’S PRAYER. 
The joy of the first ray of light and knowledge 
to senses dark from birth, is a beautiful type of 


the first happiness of a darkened soul. The sub- 


ject of the following touching account, may be | 


said to have experienced them both at once. A 
Norwich Bulletin’s Mystie correspondent says: 


A beautiful incident is related to us, which oe- 


curred only a few days ago, in the Home School | 
to teach mutes articulation and lip reading, at | 
Miss P., an interesting graduate | 


Mystie River. 
of one of the oldest institutions for the education 
of deaf mutes, having a desire to learn to speak, 
and to read the lips of her speaking friends, was 
recommended by her old principal to try Mr. 
Whipple's school, and she entered it last term. 
She made rapid progress, and was much aided 
by the natural alphabet, the invention of her 
new teacher, 


nation, and often with remarkable correctness. 
This young lady, filled with enthusiasm at ev 





ery step, mastered the alphabet with little diffi- 


eulty, and one day 


something written on her slate, which she asked | harm them. 
him to correct, her mind being agitated with | ty of light, 
vinotion, 





— spoke them before. 


This alphabet curiously suggests | 
sound, or the right position of the organs to ut- | 
ter sound, as well as form; and whenever a mute - 
pupil ean read and write it, he or she can gen-| 
erally give any of the forty sounds of our diffi- 
cult language with great precision and discrimi- | 


eame to her teacher with | understand that their 
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It proved to be the Lord’s Prayer, put in the 
language of articulation. Perceiving her agita- 
tion, the teacher could scarcely restrain his own 
tears, as he corrected the few unimportant er- 
rors of pronunciation, and delicately returned it. 

The next morning the lady came exultingly to 
her teacher, exclaiming, ‘I prayed last night for 
the first time in my life with my voice!’ And 
neither of them could restrain their emotions. 
He ventured to ask her if she had never prayed 
before. 

“O, yes; I have thought my prayers, but I 
” “My lips shall 
“Attend the voice of my 
| prayer.’ “Attend the voice of my supplica- 

tions, O Lord.”’ 

The earnestness and satisfaction of the devout | 
| mute, who had now realized one of the bright 
|dreams of her life, admitted no question, and | 

called for no proof, if she was something of a 
| literalist in her interpretations. 


praise Thee, O God.” 


’ 


————--+@> 


A MAN OF MONEY. 

When a good many millions of the wealth of 
a country are hoarded in the hands of one man, 
| that man has a heavy responsibility for the good | 
use of so much money, It does not appear that | 
the late famous New York millionaire, ever did | 
much by his vast riches to promote humanity, | 
aid benevolence, or keep thousands of poor men 





busy at honest wages, as he certainly might 
have done, and as a great many other wealthy 
men have done. The New York correspondent 
}of the Cincinnati Gazette, who claims to have 
| been for thirty years an acquaintance of the late 
William B. Astor, writes: 


The Astors, father and son, lived each eighty- 
five years, and their benefactions thus far are 
little more than the library, which cost less than 
the legacy inherited by William B. Astor from 
his uncle, the butcher. It was urged by Astor 
that his money was his own, and that people had 
no right to complain at his refusing to adopt a 
liberal course of conduct. 

This is correct in 2 legal sense. A man may 
do as he will with his own, providing he does 
not transgress the law, and there is no statute 
against covetousness outside of the Scriptures; 
but the common-sense of mankind unites in this 
| verdict, that society has a right to expect a de- 
| gree of beneficence from the rich corresponding 
with their wealth. 

The fear of being overreached gave Mr Astor 
frequent distress. Thirty years ago he desired 
to enlarge the Astor House, and proposed pur- 
| chasing lots in the rear, but when the price was 
mentioned he exclaimed, ‘“Too high!’ and de- 
clined the opportunity. He lived to see those 
lots double in value, and the enlargement was 
never made. 











| and many a time, when I have been out, he has 
| welcomed my return by flying down the stairs, 





dark room, for fear of frightening the birds. 
Make just half the fuss directed in bird books 
over the matter, and you will have, doubtless, 
better success in raising birds. | 

Never give them sugar, but all the red pepper 
they will eat. It is the best thing for them. 
And if your bird feels hoarse at any time, put a 
piece of fat salt pork in the cage, and see how 
the little fellow will enjoy it. Give him flax- | 
seed once in a while, and if he appears dumpy | 
occasionally, give a diet of bread and water, with | 
red pepper sprinkled in. 

Open the cage door, and give your pets the 
freedom of the room. Soon they will come at 
your call, and fly to meet you whenever your 
voice is heard. I had one who came regularly ; 
to my desk as I sat writing each day, and dis- | 
puted, with fluttering wing and open beak, my 
humble right to the inkstand. He would take 
his bath as I held the cup in my hand, and cool- 
ly dry himself on my head. Another would fly 
down or up stairs to me whenever I called him, 


and singing at the top of his voice all the while, 
until, at last, perched on my shoulder, he would 
accompany me to my room. 





For the Companion. 
THE WANDELSTEIN. 


Nigh the dark trees of Benkerwald, 
From Fugen, furlongs twenty-nine, 
The Zillerthal waytarers halt 

To gaze upon the Wandelstein. 

‘That stone a stalwart man might lift, 
But timid Switzers pass it by 

With sign of cross, and muttered shrift, 
And shudder when you ask them why. 


For ever and anon, they say, 

Like living thing it starts from rest, 
And leaves its place and rolls away, 
As sent on some mysterious quest. 
Unseen, unknown its journey’s track 
When absent on its wizard round; 
But evermore the stone comes back 
To guard its own enchanted ground. 


’T was there, the Pancraz hills below, 
Just on the edge of Benker wood, 

A ghastly murder long ago 

Detiled the virgin turf with blood. 


And Tyrol peasants say, till Heaven 
Its vengeance for that blood fulfil, 
speak the deadly blame forgiven, 
The “Wandering Stone” will wancier still. 








Farth has no grave for hatred’s deed, 
No peace for flying crime and shame; 
The stones cry out where guilt is hid, 
And starless midnights blaze its name. 
HERON Brown. 
——_+@—___ 
RUINED BY THE LOTTERY. 
They who hanker to get possession of wealth 
by ventures of chance, or dishonest speculation, 
may find another warning in this story, from the 
Indianapolis Journal, of ‘what the lottery-wheel 





| The greatest capitalist in America was, in all 
| points but tenacity, a mere negation. Like a 
sponge on a rock, to bloat, to absorb, to die, was 
his entire destiny. In no point was he united 
to the race outside of his family. He belonged to 
nothing, not even a church nor a political party. 
He was not in need of society. He sought not 
friends, and possessed none, 
sive tastes. Fine horses, fine pictures, and 
works of art generally, were not in his line. 
| was of alow grade of mind, and although all 
| that might minister to a refined nature was with- 
| in his reach, he turned from it. 





| —— 
PRESIDENT GRANT AS A SCHOOL- 
BOY. 

| The Cincinnati Post tells of an old tumble- 
| down school-house, near the town of Amelia, 
Clermont County, O., where Gen. Grant first 
went to school. 





“Nobody thought when Grant was a boy,” 
said an old citizen of Clermont County, who at- 
tended this school at the same time the President 
did, “that he would ever amount to much. The 
most promising boy in the school at this time 
was one named Henry Wattey. He was at the 
head of the class in mathematics, geography, 
| spelling, and all other studies, and everybody 
prophesied great things of him. But he is now 
running a forty-acre farm up in Warren County.” 

“How did Grant average in hig studies?” 

“Only middling. He would™fever be called 
dull, but he was never brilliant. He used to 
spend a great deal of his time in reading the life 
of Napoleon, which interfered considerably with 
his school duties, until his teacher destroyed that 
| book by putting it into the stove.” 
| ‘Was he punctual in his attendance?” 

“Very. He never stayed away from school 
unless compelled to by circumstances. He was 
never late, either, but was among the first to 
reach the school-house in the morning.” 

“Was he a noisy boy?” 

“No, sir, Although courteous to everybody, 
he was not loud-mouthed, like the other boys, 
| but he spoke ina low and quiet tone of voice, 
with unusual dignity for one of his years. 

“We always called him Hiram at school,’”’ con- 
tinued the old stager. ‘*Nobody ever thought of 
calling him Ulysses; and after the capture of 
Vicksburg, when we had not heard from him for 
years, a great many of us did not know or even 
| imagine that it was the boy who used to go to 
the old log school-house in the hollow. 
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HOW TO PET CANARIES. 


swer the question, “how [had such luck with 
the birds.”’ 
tend to their own affairs, and by letting them 
mistress would 


and air, and company, rather than, 


Ile had no expen- | 


He | 


Says a writer on canaries: In this way I an- 
Simply by allowing the birds to at- 


never 


did for two men:” 


| About two years ago two Indianapolis com- 

mercial tourists drew a portion of the capital 
| prize of the Louisville Library lottery, one ac- 
| quiring $7,500, and the other $5,000. The $7,- 
500 man at once bought an interest in the gro- 
cery house by which he was employed, at the 
same time keeping his former position, his expe- 
rience and capital realizing an increase of $3,000 
| or $4,000 per annum. 

This was not enough, however, to satisfy his 
ambition, and in two or three months he sold out 
to his partners, who gladly paid him $7,500 for 
his interest. In six months, by his fast living, 
he reached his last dollar, and was in search of 
a situation. 

For atime he was employed about a *‘ticket- 
scalping” office, and afterward travelled for 
three wholesale houses, never retaining a posi- 
tion longer thana month. Business men eyed 
him with something bordering on suspicion, and 
he could no longer get work. 

He found plenty of time for drinks between 
meals, though; and at last, overcome by his mis- 
fortunes and drink, he determined to end his 
mortal career, and a night or two ago he was 
trying to buy morphine or arsenic at several 
drug-stores. His efforts in this direction were 
unsuccessful, for the drug clerks turned a deaf 
ear toghis pathetic appeals, and his demise has 
not yet been announced. It is presumed that 
he has decided to take the slower but equally 
certain path to the other shore. 

The $5,000 man, who was also an employee of 
the same firm, took his windfall and went to 
Kansas, where he engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. Now he, too, is back in the city of con- 
centric circles, ‘“‘busted,’’ and looking for a job. 
And so the world moves. 


| 


— ~@e— 


BRUIN BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
The average man is not amiable before break- 
fast. The nerves of his stomach required to be 
first quieted, then his amiable disposition will 
appear. But it was not thus with a bear in Flor- 


in three feet of our friend, and, after eyeing him 
for a few moments, proceeded to drink. 

Our friend began to feel more easy on noticing 
the bear so good-natured, and, wishing to be. 
come better acquainted, reached out his hand 
and gently tapped him on his nose. The bear, 
not seeming to be in a quarrelsome mood, sniffed 
his hand, looked at him a moment, and then, 
wagging his stumpy tail, walked off. 

———_—___—_+@ 

TOOK HER HUSBAND’S PART. 

Disgustingly wicked as a fighting husband and 
wife are, either one will resent it if a third party 
takes sides against the other. Even in the total 
absence of love for each other, they insist on the 
exclusive right to abuse each other. In the fol- 
lowing droll paragraph from early Kentucky 
history, the Danville Advertiser relates how one 
gallant man had occasion to repent of interfering 
in a domestic squabble. 





Capt. Jack Jewett, Robin Mosby and Ben 
Bradshaw were travelling from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky on horseback, as the mode then was, 
Capt. Jewett was a large, fine-looking man, and 
a fair specimen of the sort of men that gave char- 
acter to the period that embraces the early bis- 
tory of Kentucky. As the three rode along, their 
attention was attracted by angry words that came 
from a cabin on the roadside. Words were suc- 
ceeded by blows, when Capt. Jewett said,— 
“Let's ride up and see what this fight is 
about.” 

They galloped up to the cabin, when, lo! it 
was a man and his better half having a regular 
“set-to,”’ and she was getting the better half of it. 
“Hold my horse,” said Jewett, “and I will 
teach that man a lesson he will never forget.” 
With a blow of his fist, the man was laid pros- 
trate on the floor. 

The wife looked at her husband a moment, 
and then at Jewett, when, reaching back, she 
caught up a large, long-handled frying-pan, and, 
letting drive at Jewett’s head, the bottom went 
out and the rim went over his head and around 
his neck, such was the force of the blow. All 
efforts failing to get the remnant of the frying- 
pan from around Jewett’s neck, he had to wear 
it for about five miles on his road, when a file in 
the hands of a blacksmith released him. 


—__——_ +o ——--——_—- 
A TENNESSEE GIANT. 

An Eastern correspondent of the San Francisco 
Bulletin visited, and describes ‘‘Long Jim,” a 
poor facmer of Perry County, Tenn., thirty years 
old, about eight feet high,—and still growing. 


The old lady informed us the “ole man and 
Jim’”’ were hauling wood, but would soon return. 
Shortly a groaning ox-cart came in view, with 
the ‘“‘ole man’”’ sitting sideways on the tongue, 
and Jim on top of the wood. They drove slowly 
up, and Jim jumped to the ground, and as his 
huge carcass struck it, he doubled up like a box- 
wood rule, and then up his ungainly form rose 
until he seemed really a giant of the first water. 
He came slowly shuflling and shambling to the 
house, and as he walked, he swung his long, 
ape-like arms back and forth, as if pulling him- 
self along by an invisible cable. 

I had ample time, as he came leisurely up, to 
observe him; and, as much as I had heard of 
him, I was not prepared for his appearance. He 
was indeed immense. His body was not much 
longer than usual, and his head was almost 
swallowed up by his broad, square shoulders; 
and he had quite a stoop when he walked,—but 
then his legs were prodigious, and his arms 
reached fully to his knees. His features were 
long, vacuous and rough; his hair a dirty yellow; 
and, indeed, his whole appearance denoted an 
effort on the part of nature to give size at the 
cost of intellect. 

After greeting, the object of our visit was 
stated, and the giant seemed rather flattered that 
we had come to visit him. He was evidently 
good - natured, and was, I afterwards learned, 
rather a favorite in the neighborhood. He 
showed us a place on the wall where his various 
measurements had been marked with chalk, and 
the date of each measure. 


+r 
ONE WAY TO SPOIL A GOOD 
HORSE, 

An intelligent writer bespeaks kind words and 
tones for domestic animals as a very essential 
part of good treatment. Many people, by no 
means cruel, suppose that humanity to a horse 
(for instance) consists simply in giving him plen- 
tiful fodder and regular care, without any refer 
ence to the manner of talking to him: 

IT once rode beside a friend who had a good 


and fast horse, of which he was proud, but 
which he managed after a peculiar fashion. 








ida. The Tallahassee Sentinel tells the story, and 
refers to a citizen of that place as the hero of it. 
He had been on a hunting expedition in Wakulia 
County, Fa. 

Early in the morning this gentleman started 
out from camp to procure water from one of the 


cluded spot, and surrounded by dense foliage. 


ing. 
the leaves anc 





the snapping of twigs near by, 


and presently a huge bear made his appearance. 
Quietly raising his head, our friend, not daring 
Also by accustoming them to plen- | to move, and not being armed, kept his position, 
| and waited to see what turn affairs would take. 

as recommended in books, keeping fhe cage in a! His bearship slowly approached the water with- 


Pushing his way through the undergrowth, he | 
reached the spring, and, feeling thirsty, threw 
himself upon the ground and commenced drink- 
Suddenly he was startled by a rustling of 


Probably he would himself have been surprised 
\ if his language could have been stenographed 
|} and subsequently shown to him. It ran some 
| what thus: 

| “Take care, sir! What do you mean? Eh? 
| You villain! Look out, there! Aha! You scoul- 
|drel! What are you at, sir? Ah——h! Hah! 
; You! Villain! You!” ete., ete. All this in 4 


many springs in that section, and_after proceed- | steady stream, with a violence of emphasis that 
ing a short distance, came to one located in a se- | is but feebly expressed on paper with exclama- 


| tion marks. 

Now any one who has the least knowledge of 
|a horse knows that thisis not only disgusting, 
| but useless, and worse. The horse is thrown 
j}into a state of nervous terror, which may, lr 
| deed, cause some frantic efforts, but which 8 
itself more fatiguing and exhausting than all 
i his work. Presently he is jaded for the day, 
and ina few years a horse that was good enough 
| to — with, is utterly ruined. —Our Dumb An- 
imals. 
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For the Companion. | 
j 
' 


A WINTER MORNING. 
In our chamber, safe and warm, 
All night long we heard the storm. 


All night long the wind blew wild, 
Wailing, like a homeless child; 


While the freezing drifts were whirled 
Round and round the lonely world! 


Now the pleasant sun again 
Melts the frost-work from the pane; 


Fairy hands were here last night. 
Look, the trees are dressed in white; 


Ermine soft and laces fine | 
Round about them cling and twine; | 


Jewels hang from branch and stem, 
Every twig supports a gem. 


See, the rose-bush wears a crown, 
And the lilacs, bare and brown, | 


Hold up plumes, so fair and tall, 
Grand as ladies at a ball! 


Carpets on the garden lie, 
Stretched and fitted carefully ; 
| 
| 
| 
O, how lovely, soft and fair, | 
Shines the glad earth, everywhere | 
Chastely covered, pure and even, | 
With a garment spun in heaven. 
MARY AINGE DE VERE. | 


All the roofs with sunshine tinged, 
Have their edges trimmed and fringed. 


+> 
~> 





For the Companion. | 
OUR FRED. 
You say you never have heard of our Fred,— | 
onr three-year-old little man? Strange that | 
what is all the world to us, should be nothing to! 
all the world beside! 

Brown eyes are beautiful to us noay, for they | 
are like Fred’s. Straight, dark hair we prefer | 
to flaxen curls; and Fred’s little dumpy figure to | 
a form of perfect grace. 

The street is full of attractions to our little 
man. Once he followed an organ grinder with 
his monkey, until we thought we never should 
find him again. Twice has he been nearly run 
over by fractious horses. And O, the agony that 
we are in if we miss him for five minutes! 

A short time since, a band of gypsies were 
about, and they were the terror of all the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. So we told Fred of 
all their evil deeds, and that if he ventured out- 
side the door alone, they were liable to meet 
him at any time. 

We had hardly finished our words of warning 
when a large hat and a pair of dumpy legs were | 
seen going out of the door into the street. 

O Fred! Fred! What did I tell you? 





riosity; and the other night he asked him if his' el, and, no doubt, was given him because he! 


“er 


gar tasted nicer with his feet up so high?’ 


| And added that he was “‘going to buy some ’gars, 


and ’moke, too.’’ 
A few days afterwards, on entering the libra- 


ry, we found Fred seated in his papa’s chair, his | 


little fat legs just reaching the top of the table, 
his head thrown back, a cigar between his fin- 
gers, and he, with great delight, puffing the 
smoke from his mouth. 





We instantly took from him the cigar, but for 
a number of hours we had a very sick little boy 
to attend to, who declared that there “was no 
fun in ’moking a ’gar with oor feet up high.” 

A short time since, Fred had a present of some 
gardening tools. After making a garden for 
himself, his papa, mamma, grandma, &c., &c., 
he concluded he would build a house, and com- 
menced by digging a cellar. 

He had dug about six inches, when he came 
to a large stone, which proved too much for his 


| strength. After straining every nerve, puffing 


and blowing till he was in a drenching perspira- 
tion, the stone still remained firm in its place. 

At last, laying down his spade, he stood for a 
moment thinking, then dropped down on his 
knees, and clasping his little hands together, and 
shutting his eyes, he said,— 

‘Dood, tind Dod, oo know how hard I’ve tried 
to did up zis stone, and I tant stir it one sindle 
mite. Won't oo pease lif it out for me, so’s I tan 
do on wiz my house. And dood Dod, if it isn’t 
too much trouble, pease div mea measles like 
Eddie Smith’s got, so’s my mamma’ll hold me, 


| and pet me alla time, as his mamma does. I 


tant sink of anysin more now, on’y I’m sorry I 
runned away ze ozer day, and I’m doin’ to be 
dood now, for ever and ever. Amen.” 





Fred had just finished his prayer as the din- 
ner bell rang, and as this is always a welcome 
sound to him, he trudged on to the house. But 
Cuff, the stable boy, had heard Fred's prayer, 
and as soon as he was out of sight, went to work 
and removed the stone for him. 

After dinner, Fred coming out to work again, 
did not seem at all surprised to see the stone re- 
moved, and he commenced digging again, with 
renewed energy. 

He had not worked very long, however, ere 





“Tse doin’ out to try and find zose zypsies.” 

Fred does not care to go to church, but Sunday 
school is his perfect delight. He never wearies 
of hearing Bible stories, and wishes he had been 
Adam and Eve; he would have taken his gun 
and shot the devil when he came to the garden. 

He admires the character of Daniel, and “some 
day he is going to the woods and find a lion’s 
den; then he will be real good, and pray like 
Daniel, and go right down with the lions, too.” 

We gave him some pennies to put in the con- 
tribution box when it was passed, but he con- 
cluded not to put them in, for he said “they 
didn’t give you anything back for them.” 

His papa sometimes indulges himself with a 
“gar; and at such times often sits with his feet 
considerably elevated. 

Fred watches him at such times with great cn- 





, the spade dropped from the tired little hands; 
and we shortly after found him lying on the 
| ground, fast asleep. 

Bringing him into the house, we noticed that 
| he was hot and feverish; and the next morning 
| blotches appeared over his little body. His 
| prayer was answered, and he had the measles. 

And Ican assure you he was held and petted 
to his heart's delight. ct. &. 





a 
For the Companion. 
BIJOU’S CHICKEN BONE. 

Bijou was a Spitz dog, with long, white, wavy 
| hair, drooping ears, and beautiful brown eyes. 
| He was a great pet and favorite; was kept very 
| clean, and allowed to stay indoors or out, as he 

pleased. 


| His name is the French word that means jew- 





| Was so much valued. 

The house which was Bijou’s home was joined 
| to another by a broad veranda, which ran be- 
tween the two. 

This veranda was Bijou’s favorite place. He 
usually carried his beef and chicken bones there, 
and would lie on a mat, comfortably watching 
| his neighbors. 

One day a hungry dog saw a bone that Bijou 
had left, took it to the mat at the door of the 
| next house, and began to champ it. 
| Bijou was at a window. He sprang out with 
a fierce growl, seized the bone, and carried it 
back to his own mat. 
“O, you greedy dog!” said his mistress, “you 
; could not eat any more yourself, and that poor 
| dog is half-starved.” 
| Bijou must have understand her tone, if not 
| her words, for he instantly picked up the bone, 
returned it to the hungry dog, and quietly 
watched him from his own window, with a good- 
natured, satistied face. 
pore See eS 
For the Companion, 
SNOW-BIRDS. 
Now the snow-birds to and fro 
Trip so lightly o’er the snow; 
Hearts so brave and beating warm, 
And they care not for the storm. 
Tripping lightly o’er the snow, 
Chirping sweetly, talking low, 
Little snow-birds come and go. 
Many tribes a home have sought, 
Where the snow-storm cometh not; 
But the faithful snow-birds stay, 
Cheering us upon our way. 
Tripping lightly o’er the snow, 
Chirping sweetly, talking low, 
Friendly snow-birds come and go. 
Many birds have idle time, 
In their sunny, southern clime, 
These, so busy all the day, 
Find no time to waste away. 
Tripping lightly o’er the snow, 
Chirping sweetly, talking low, 
Sprightly snow-birds come and go. 
Busy, busy doing good, 
Working for their daily food, 
Making sunshine while they go 
Bare-foot through the winter snow. 
Tripping lightly o’er the snow, 
Chirping sweetly, talking low, 
Happy snow-birds come and go. 
Bearing bravely with their lot, 
Patient, cheerful, murmuring not, 
Though so few their comforts be ;— 
Like the snow-birds, O, may we 
Patiently our way pursue, 
Cheerfully our duty do, 
With a purpose strong and true! 


R. I. MC, 
——__ _+o@+__—__——__ 


For the Companion. 
PLEASE. 


“Give me some more milk, Bridget,” 
Charlie Grey, holding up his tumbler. . 

The family were gathered at the tea-table. 

When the girl had left the room his mother 
said,— 

“Charlie, that was not the best way to ask. 
You might have said ‘please.’ ”’ 

Charlie fidgetted a little. 

‘Must I say please to the servants, mother? 
They’ re paid to do their work.” 

“That’s truc; but it is a very easy thing for 
you to speak kindly, and it makes them happier. 
Anything that helps to make others happy is of 
consequence.” 

“But Bridget didn’t care.” 

“How do you know that? 
smile when Carrie said’ so pleasantly, ‘Please, 
Bridget, another muffin? She waited on you 
both, but it was with a different feeling.” 

“Well,” said Charlie, hesitating. ‘‘Carrie’s a 
girl.” ; 

“My boy,” said his mother, earnestly, “the 
manliest and bravest men the world has known 
have been kind and thoughtful for others, even 
in little things. You have heard of the Duke of 
Wellington,—that he was a great General and a 
brave commander. Almost the last thing he 
said, was, ‘If you please,’ and toaservant. One 
of his own servants asked him, as he lay, sick 
and weak, in bed, if he would have a cup of tea, 
and he answered, like a gentleman, as he was, 
‘If you please.’ ”’ 

“Wasn't it the Duke of Wellington, mamma,” 
asked Carrie, ‘‘who had a boy’s pet toad fed 
while he was away at school, and wrote to him 
about it?” 

**Yes; he had a truly kind heart, that counted 


said 





nothing too small or humble for his notice. A | Tempers be, September. 


| greater than Wellington has given us the Golden 
Rule that guided the brave Duke: to do ‘in all 
| things,’ as we would be done by.” 

i M. O. J. 


Did you see her | 


| 














INUTS TO CR: 





| Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
| 


CHARADES. 
My first is a color, my second a vowel, my third 
humble, and my whole an animal. HERMANN, 


9 


| _ My first is a plaything, my second an article of 
dress, and my whole an article of dress. 
PERCIVAL, 
3. 
My Jirst when riding on the cars 
is what you're surely asked for; 
My second if farmers sorely want 
hey’re oftentimes obliged to bore; 
My whole is often hard to say 
When you are going far away. 





Things to be seen in this picture, 


1, A place of duty. 2, A musical character. 3, A 
kind of sewing-machine. 4, Goes away. 6, The en- 
tirexnmount. 6, Mashed fine. 7, Important in draw- 
ing. 8, Name ofa painter. 9, A weight, 

L, Goss, 
5. 
WORDsSQUARE, 

1,A planet. 2, Tosoften. 3, To refer. 
er. 5, Third hour of the day. 6, Hinder parts of 
boats. J. 8. 

[We seldom see six letter word-squares; in the 
one above, all the words are in common use except 
the fifth, and that may be found in Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary.) 


4, Neith- 


6. 
HALF WORD-SQUARE. 

{In this puzzle the first word has five letters, the 
second four, and so on to the last, which is a single 
vowel. When completed, the same words will be 
found, whether read from left to right, or down- 
ward.] 

Fragrance, 
vowel, 


To disturb. 
7. 


A BERRY PUZZLE, 


Not new. Myself. A 
Aunt Lots, 
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You will find here the names of twenty-two kinds 

, of berries, all of which are mentioned in Gray's 

Manual, INDIANA, 
8. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
My Jirst is a flower that is handsome and rare, 
My second a plant we wouid not like to spare, 
In what is made from it all more or less share, 


My third, with bright blossoms, in summer is found, 

And in old-fashioned gardens is apt to abound; 

My fourth with white flowers and dark berries is 
crowned, 


The initials of these will a foreign fruit name, 

The finals a quality which it must claim; 

You can screw up your mouth, as you taste, without 
blame. B. 





Conundrums. 


How can it be proved that Egypt is not a part of a 
continent? It isa Nile land. 

Why is a lovely young lady like a hinge? 
something to a-dore. 

When — two people be said to be half-witted? 
When they have an understanding between them. 


She is 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tried, tired. 
| Then be a, beneath. 
| Stream, master. 
2. Car touch, cartouch. 
| corn, acorn. 
| tunes. 
= Newport, Fall River, Bridgewater. 

4. A jay run, January. Be a furry, February. 
‘Charm, March, Yam, May. Us tug a, August. 





Peals, lapse. 
Sacks, casks. 


Arena, near a. 
Lisped, dispel. 
| Islander, I slander. A 
Nowhere, now here. Fortunes, for 


Or cot be, October. Mob 
never, November. 
5. Swinging, winging. Never, ever. 
| 6. Caster, aster. Shoe, hoe. Spear, pear. Har 


| row, arrow. 
' 7. Ado, do a. 
Part a, apart. 


Got in, ingot. Debtor, or debt, 


Tern hit, bittern, 
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| any of the “mud-turtle butter” 


The Sunscrivrion Prick of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 
Ture Comranton is sent to subscribers untilan explicit 


order is receive: by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
anec, tnd all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENTS for the Companion, when sent by mall, should 
he made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN Be PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid,and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publi hers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 









found on our 





of the Post-Office to which vour | 


If you’re drunk and have missed a car, it’s your own 
lookout. Don't touch that bell again!” 

“But I tell you, you idiot, fia Mr. ——— Carr!” 

“QO! Why didn’t you say so before?” 

The window went down again, and the druggist 
soon appeared at the avorto explain volubly that 
he’d supposed he’d been aroused by some dranken 
fellow who wanted sympathy. 


ae = 
NOT VERY “SWEET” BUTTER. 

The “oil” butter of Bible times was pressed from 
olives, and was by no means an objectionable “dres- 
sing” to food. Many people use olive oil now upon 
salads. But excuse us, if you please, from using 
made by the natives 
of Brazil. Weare told that on the Madeira River 
(a large southern branch of the Amazon), they use | 
up 4,000,000 turtles’ eggs every year in making “but- 
ter,’”’ and here is a description of it: 


This substance is chicfly used for lamp-oil, yet in 
the cuisine of the natives it is often employed in 
cooking. It is a villanous compound, being made 
with a magnificent disregard of purity and cleanli- 
ness, both in the muaterinls and in the process of 
manufacture. The eggs are dug out of the nests and 
thrown—whcther fresh or addled—into the canoe of | 
the hunter. The shellsare broken by treading upon 
them, and the fat yolks mingled ing thick, yellow 
fluid, Exposed to the rays of the sun, the oil rixes 
to the surtace, is skimmed off into jars, and is then 
ready for use, 

“The decomposition of manifold impurities,” says 
Mr. Keller, “and — circumstance that often some 
of the eggs have been already half hatched by the 
sun, give itan abominable flavor, recalling to mind 
Russia leather and tanneries.” 





———~ _— | 

A NOBLE SPIRIT. | 
Liquor-sellers and men doing ignoble things often 
excuse themselves by the plea that others will do the 
same things if they do not. Itisa mean and cow- 


| ardly plea to silence conscience. But the same words 


| may be used asa proof of the highest benevolence. 


A SNOW RABBIT. 


A specimen of a curious rabbit is on exhibition at 


the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. It 
is a snow rabbit, found among the pine regions 


about the head waters of the Wind and Yellowstone 
Rivers. 

It is quite different from the common rabbit of | 
the lowlands in that it has broad feet, nearly as large 
as the human hand, By these, quite as peculiar and 
as serviceable as the snow-shoes of the Indian or | 
hunter, it runs rapidly over the surface of the snow, 
and easily eludes its pursuers. Its principal food is | 
juniper berries and the Alpine seed, which abound 
in the snow regions which it inhabits, 

But the most remarkable thing connected with 
this singular animal is that the male of the species 
nurse the young. The statement would seem almost 
incredible if the fact had not been demonstrated by 
Awerican naturalists. 

Quite naturally the question arises, How came 
that rabbit to have those broad feet, so unlike those 
of the common rabbit? Could successive genera- 
tions of common rabbits, by running for thousands 
of years on the snow, have developed those natural 
“snow-shoes?” If the snow-shoes of the Indian are 
proof of a design to meet an emergency, are not the 
broad feet of the snow rabbit evidence of a similar 
If they indicate a design, do they not sug- 
gest a designer?” 


design ? 
a 
TELL-TALE PUMPKIN SEEDS, 
“Be sure your sin will find you out’ was never 
better illustrated than in this incident, related by an 
old man of himself, in the New York Sun: 


More than fifty years ago, my brother George and 
I were set to stick ‘pumpkin seeds between the hills 
of corn, We both wanted to go a-fishing. Our fa- 
ther told us we might go when we had stuck all the 
seeds we had. 

So we both worked as smart as we could, But the 
sun was sinking fast in the west, and we decided 
that our only chance to goa-fishing was to get rid of 
the pumpkin sceds ina more expeditious manner. 

Year by was a big flat stone; so the stone was raised 
and the pumpkin seeds put safely under it, and the 
stone let back again, to prevent all future exposure, 
Never, we thought, had two boys more safely buried 
their secret. 

A-fishing we went, and had good luck; brought 
home trout enough for all. Strange to say, when 
the seeds came up between the hills of corn, about 
one-third of the ficld had no vines. One Sunday af- 
ternoon we strolled with our good father past said 
field, and around said flat stone, on every side, was 
one mass of pumpkin vines! We stood confounded. 
These seeds had all grown out from under the flat 
stone, and our fault was manifested! The thing was 
so ridiculous our kind-hearted father forgave us, on 
our owning up the truth, and the whole truth, and 
asking his forgiveness. It was to us a warning nev- 
er to try to conceal a fault. 





— > 
“MISSED A CAR,” 

Imperfect articulation is the vice of American 
pronunciation. What trouble it causes, of how 
many mistakes it is the cause, will never be known. 
The St. Louis Republican, however, tells a good 
story of how one Mr. Carr got into trouble by imper- 
fectly articulating his own name. 


This Carr wanted some medicine for his family 
the other night after twelve o’clock, and visited a 
drug store to obtain it. The drug store was closed, 
and he rang the bell vigorously. The druggist at 
once put his head out of an upper window, and in- 
quired, aleepily,— 

“Who's there?” 

“Mr. Carr,” re sponde d the gentleman at the bell. 

“*Missed acar!’ Well, what's that to me? Stop 
ringing that bell, and go about your business, man!” 

Down went the window, and the druggist was lost 
to sight. 

The discomfited Mr. Carr was lost in amazement 


for 2 time, but finally seized the bell and rang it| present Duke of Are yle sand was told by the servant | 


frantically. The druggist’s head appeared at the 
window again. He was wide-awake this time. 
“Who's there, now ?”” 
“Mr. Carr, I tell you!” 


“Who eares if you have? Get out of that, quick! 


The late Archdeacon Hare was once, when tutor 
of Trinity College, giving a lecture, whe “na ery of 
“Fire!” was raised. Aw! vy rushed his pupils, and 
forming themselves into a line between the build- | 
ing, which was close at hand, and the river, passed | 
buckets from one to another. The tutor. quickly 
| following, found them thus engaged. At the end of 
the line one youth was st: nding up to his waist in 
the river; he was delicate, and he looked consump- | 

| 
| 








ive. 

“What!” cried Mr. Hare, “you in the water, Ster- 
ling? you, so liable to take cold? 

“Somebody must be init,’ the youth answered; 
“why not I, as well as another?” 

The spirit of this answer is ‘that of all great and 
generous doing. Cowardice and coldness too often 
say, “O, somebody will do it; and the speaker sits 

still; he is not the one to do what needs doing. But | 
nobility of character, looking at necessary things, | 
siys, “Somebody must do it; why not 1?” and the | 
deed is done. 


———— 
A VENERABLE DOLL. 

We generally consider it rare good luck for an or- 
dinary doll if it survives the handling of its first 
owner, to say nothing of its second, or third, or | 
fourth. But now we are told of one that has “lived” | 
long enough to take a place among centennial rel- 
It must be acuriosity. The Newport News has 
this account of a venerable and notable doll: 





| 


ics. 


Among tke relics contributed by Newport to the 
Centennial Fair which the ladies of Providence are 
carrying on, is adoll, believed to be the oldest in the 
country. It isof wax, about ten inches high, and 
has grown yellow with age, until it looks frightfully 
like a corpse. It boasts the following history: It 
was imported from Paris as a model of the fashions 
of the day, and was bought in Philadelphia by Hon, 
Benj. Bourne, of Bristol, who was a member of Con- 
gress from 1790 to 1796. The doll was given to his 


niece, Miss Lillie E. Tarner, daughter of Dr. Peter 
Turner, asurgeon in the Revolutionary Army. Miss 


Lillie was born in 1792. The doll’s eyes still move, 
and it still wears the finery in which it crossed the 
ocean to show the ambitious dames of the young Re- 
public how their Parisian sisters dressed. 





———e- 

A SLIPPING TIME, 

Those who walk on icy 

to their ways. 

pened toa man whose wits were “wool gathering 
while his feet were standing on slippery places: 








sidewalks should take heed | 
The Utica Observer tells of what hap- | 


| 
” 


He slipped, and struck a man ahead of him in tae | 
small of the back with his feet. The man said “O,” 
and went waltzing, boomerang fashion, into ene 
young ladies ahead of him. Each of the three sat 
down on the nice sidewalk, with thanks, The man | 
who started the casualties came forward and said he | 
was “so sorry.”” Then each of the three, not to be | 
outdone, exclaimed in a breath, “Not at all,” and 
further intimated that it was “just splendid.” 

The first man said it was ‘so slippery ;”’ the three 
all chorused “so slippery,” and the man who had 
done the waltzing had made up his mind to say “so 
slippery,” too, or “diein the attempt, when he slipped 
again and sat down. He then concluded he had 
nothing to say about it, but had better let the thing 
speak for itself. 





aie ican 
“NO ROOM IN THE INN.,’’ 

The force that may be contained in an indirect re- 
mark is illustrated in this incident: 

The late Rev. Mr. Bell, of Aberdeen, once took 
for lecture a passage from one of the ev angelists on 
the birth of our Saviour. Quoting with emphasis 
the words, “‘Because there was no room in the inn,” 
he remarked, ““My brethren, I may be allood to re- 
mark in passing that there is in the inns as little 
room for him noo as there was then.” 

——_, 
“AWA’ WASHIN’ HIMSEL’.” 

Everything depends upon the way it is put. 

instance, this: « 





For 


| uttered those words of contempt. 


“THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS; I'LL} 
NONE OF It.” 

We do notin the least feel like blaming Macbeth for 

this expression of disgust; indeed, we arerather inc lined | 

to sympathize with him. Even nowadays most of the 


cathartics offered to the public are great, repulsive-look- | 


ing pills, the very appearance of which is sufficient to 
“furn one’s stomach.” Had Macbeth ever taken Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, he would not have 
It is really encourag- 
ing, when one is ill, to find that a little, sugar-coated Pel- 
let, no larger than a grain of mustard, will as promptly 
produce the desired effect asa dose of great, nauseating 
pills. These little Pellets, unlike other cathartics, are 
really nature’s physic. They do not debilitate, but tone 
and invigorate the system. No family should be without 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. Com. 
CURE FOR Coren « OR Cou. —As soon as there is the 
slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty of breath- 
ing, or indication of Cough, tome during the day a few 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’ Com. 





BURNETT?’s COCOAINE is the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world. Com. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Mailed free on application. PETER HENDERSON 
& CU., Seedsmen and Fiorists, 35 Cortlandt 
St.. New Yor 

} lease menuon this 3 paper w hen you write. 8—It 


$5 to $20 yi.'y 





at home. Samples worth $1, 
INSON & Co. +» Portlind, Maine. 


$12 a@ day at home. ~ Agents wanted. Outfit and! 
terns ‘ree, CE& co, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly, 
1, DEAF — A con of W roms pre 's 
Home School Journal, FREE, Z. vi Ip- 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct. 8—25t 


CLARK'S INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best tu mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35e. 
CLARK IND. PENCIL Co’s Box 141, Northampton, Mass. 


$300: 











a month to energetic men and women every- 
where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 
ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chie: cago. 









U) 7 Aimart rREgH & RELIABLE. > 


1876 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDER 1876 
a tins descriptive and price list otf Vegetavle, Flower 
nd eg Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every 
GAR DEN REQ seathibon —— illustrated. Send 
con 3-ct. stamps for — 
HENRY A. DRE t, ive Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“BEAUTIFUL er ( 


Hiwircd ~=BOOK FREE OF CHOICE 


Fresh Seeds. 
Warranted best in the world. west prices. Send for 
free book. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Hocktorn, Il. 8—lIt 





N RS. MERRITT’S PILLS have cured 30,000 | 
cases ol 


Nervous Debility in the past twenty years. 
She will send the receipt from which they are prepared 
Sree to all sufferers. Address with stamp, P. 0. Box 2340, 
Boston, Mass. 8—4teow 


GREAT OFFER! To introduce, we will send 

to any address, tor 50 cts, and stamp, 25 of our choic- 
est varieties of Flower Seed (our selection). Catalogue 
for stamp. All seed warranted. A. Howarp . Co., 
Seedsmen, Pontoosue, —4t 


{LASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 

BW Your name neatly printed in a beautiful seroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30cts Card cases, 15 cts, 
Agents wanted! Samples of = aiteent kinds of Cards, 3 
cts. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. 


50 FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, . post- 
ON paid, tor 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, ete. 
100 atyles. =. wanted. 

w= - FU L ‘L ER & Co, 





We have over 


. Br ockton, Mass, 





“DOMESTIC” 
SEWING 
*\ MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex. 
change for second-hand 














Machines of every de. 

| “DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue, 

(Ger Acents WanTeD._4] NEW YORK. 

ie : 

1 N Mailed free 

cants. Thisis 

one of the larrest 

Catalogues pub- 

lished contains about 

engravings, 2 elegant col- 

ored plates: and gives full de- 

or planting over 1200 varieties ¢; 

Meg eye Flower Seeds, Beddir g' 

Farmer, Gardener and Florist. Address, 

D. M. FERRY & CO.,, 


scription. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO,, 
N to all appli- 
and most complete 
250 pages, over 600 fine 
scriptions, prices, and directions) 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluableto 
and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 

















Lamb Knitting Machine. 


Is the only Mechine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and comrtetr, 
withont hand- -finishing, seamless fhiosiery., Gloves and 
| Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Don- 
| ble, nd Fancy stitches for lt nderwear, Jackets, Shawls, 
| Searfs, ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
| per cent P rofitin ELE, Knit Goods. ‘The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
| Goods. Women make @5 a day with it. Agents want d, 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. Ad: 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine € 0., Chicopee Falls $.; 
| Cineinnoti, O.; Chiesgo, I1.; or $22 C hestnut St.. Phi % 
or Acme of Beau- 


[NATURE'S FACE POWDER ty. Free ssiinies 


bv mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp, J. a0 ROWN & Co., 
04 W ashington St., Boston, Ma nilished 1831. 


WANTE ) Agents for the best selling Prize Package 


ein the world. It contains 15 sheets preg 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry Single package, 
a pase. a pe ircular free. 
5 & CO., 769 Broadw ay, N.Y. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genyine twist barrels, ond a good shooter, 6r no 
sale; with Flask, Ponch and a Wad Cutter, for $15 Can 
be sent C, O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 



































i Y PE Type Page up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4e ers, by the New England ‘Type Foundry, 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 

specimen book. ly 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co. 
lumbian. It will dothe w ‘ork of a a $250 
4; 6rf. $37; 8x12. Seo. 

RI N OFFICE COM- 
-oe E FOR 85. Stan for 
aitslogue to CURTIS & MIICH- 
i. LL, type Founders, 21 Brattle st. 
Soston, Mass. Estab’d 1:47. 51-8, 


Enterprise P Printing Presses. 
Just ovT. 4sizes, Send stamp for catalogue 
toJ. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 5l-1f 
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Lowest Priced end. BEST.” 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
Boy in si eur Printing. The Girls or 
tin? Bo great fun and make money fast at 
Sprint nd two stamps for full cata- 
Sore of 
e sse Sy " CO.. Meriden, Conn, 
OBINAON CRUSOE, 25 cts; Arabian Nights 
deus of Warsaw, ; anil two 3-ct. stamns with eac iy 1 book 
to prepay postage. Enclose money to HAZZARD ¢ "SON, 
Publishers, Monongahela City, Penn. 9—ltp 
The Original 250 Assorted Pictu es, 25 cts. 
100 Beautiful Decalcomanie, 50 cts.; 2 sheets Embossed 
Pictures and 25 Gem vam for 50 
4—26teow LoMBARD, ILL. 
GLASS CARDS! Red, Blue, Green, Purple, White 
and Yellow. Clear and Trans- 
or lets. 50 Acquaintance Cards, licts. Something ex- 
tranice. Agents wane d! Samples for stamp. Don’t 
send postal cards. J. L, DeHuff, Woburn, Mass 8—9t 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order. ae a 46 
—— " <I pone 
A GENTS established five years. Splendid 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 
beantitul dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchsia. 
Iscts. Home Guest PrBituixe Co., Boston, Mass. 
FOR We will send 1 Box French Jnitial-Paper and 
50 Scrap Book Pictures, 10 Gem Chromos, and 1 
Card Chromo. J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Med- 
CTS, ford, Mass. 1—eow26t 


LSIo, 
Hce Slo 
Do Your Own Fa tine! 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
Scottish ¢ ; Children of the Abbey, Phad- 
300 DECALCOMANITE PICTURES, 25 cts. 
cts, 

ELPS BROS. & CO., 
parent. Your name elegantly printed in gold on 1 dozen 
\\) Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 

Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. ~ly 
“wanted for our illustrated Monthly, 
Envelones, 100 Deexleomanie Pictures, ] Sheet 
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The late Col. M., C. D., called on the father of the | 


that he was not at home. 
“Where is he?” said Col. 
| “He's nwa’—nwa’,”” was Donate’ s hesitating reply, 
} —awa, washin’ himsel’!’ The duke was at a water- 
' ing-place for sea-bathing. 





5.000 in nse 
‘ices from 6,00 to $150. 00 
ODS & CO. Manuf'rs and 
Print ne Material, 
49 Teceral Et. Bostoa- 


and Mornhine habit absolntely and 
snecdily cured. Painless: nopubticity. 
Send stamn for particulars. Dr. 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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=~ PRINTING PRESSES 


From 8175 to 8350. 13st 
send 20 cents toW. Y¥. along: 36 Church St., N.Y. 


ANTED: ENTS for DR. CHASE'S 


F: ANIL Y PIYSICIAN, FAR- 

RIER, BEE-KEEIER, 
WAI RECEIPT BOOK. This 1s the only NEV 
BOOK by Dr. A. W. CIIASE, and any other purporting 
to be such is a fraud, Agents more than double thir 





money. Sample Copies, ‘lwo Dollars. Address CHAS 

PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, OIIIO, Scle 

Pebtishers. 6—I3t 
. J. W. SCOTT & CO. 


Dealers in Foreign Stamps, 
Coins, Medals, ete. 
71 Nassav ST., NEW York CIT. 
Mllustrated descriptive price-li*s 
Postage stamps, with the tyres of 
nearly every stamp, price 25 ls 
Revenue stamps, with a pict re of 
a $500 stamp, price 25 cts, Amen 
can and for Gan silver coins, PT 





25 cts. American and Foreigt 
cop r coins, price 25 cts. 
Yireulars free.” i at Jem_ 


oo s Prize Flower Seeds. 
Spooner’s Boston Market 
Vegetable Seeds. 
The cheapest and best sees in the 
market. Send two 3-ct. st: ms for off 
illustrated catalogue, and see the pric 


VEGETABLE| ™ “9 
_ SEEDS. | ,,.° Bren aks, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
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This new and valuable work, the result of thir ty ihe 
exnerience, containing descriptions and rules fl 
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treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
ENT Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Divers 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers "skin, D Lag 
eases, etc,, etc,, will be sent by mie ne 
charge to anv one ‘send- ing their ae ii 
Drs. S. 8, FITCH & SON, 714 irae TI 
York. ‘the standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any Les Ml 
person w vith a family. 
gents $4.20 pe per day; 
oO entire fot: Bestthingow One Age 
mly in eac! ork, Sure} 
ptonce, ATRINSON &¢ eC, 2 Chuaton Place, X N.Y. 
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Delivered free of enst ner mail at your door. 
oceortment of ROSES, six for #1, thirteen 1 
2. Send for New Descriptive "Cate ORMAS 
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